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TO AUTHORIZE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND EXPANSION OF STATE 
MISSING CHILDREN CLEARINGHOUSES 



THURSDAY, SEPTEML^ER 11, 1980 

House op Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dale E. Kildee (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatii^^3S Kildee, Owens, Tauke and 
Petri. 

Also present Representative Lewis. 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; S. Jefferson McFar- 
land, subcommittee counsel; Margaret Kajeckas, clerk; Carol Lamb, 
minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Kildee. The Subcommittee on Human Resources convenes 
this morning for a hearing on H.R. 604. 

As we meet this morning, the President of Brazil is speaking to a 
joint session of the Congress over in the House Chamber. In 10 
years, I have never missed one of those joint sessions for a head of 
state, but I feel this issue is so important that my presence is re- 
quired here this morning. It is a very, very important issue. 

We are having this hearing on H.R. 604. This bill, introduced by 
Congressman Tom Lewis of Florida, proposes to amend the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act, to direct the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention to make grants for the purpose of es- 
tablishing, assisting or expanding State missing children's clearing- 
houses. 

It should be noted that the subcommittee also has been referred 
two similar bills, one of which has already been passed by the 
Senate. 

Our task this morning is to listen, learn and discuss the need for 
State clearinghouses and the need for Federal assistance and the 
priority that they should be accorded relative to the activities cur- 
rently authorized under the Missing Children's Assistance Act 

As the result of our recent oversight hearings on this act, I feel 
even more strongly about the importance of the act. However, I am 
also very aware that more needs to be done to properly implement 
that act. For example, private agencies still have not received fi- 
nancial assistance. A national incidence study is not yet underway, 
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and other research, such as the psychological consequences of ab- 
duction IS also not underway. 

Wa want to work with the people in the executive branch to 
hasten those studies and those projects. 

The Missing Children's Assistance Act receives an annual appro- 
priation of just $4 million, and thif? funding must support the ac- 
tivities I just mentioned, as well iv>, the operation of the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children and the Attorney Gen- 
eral s Advisory Board on Missing Children. 

Consequently, we must really carefully examine our priorities. 
That would be a very good exercise for Cap Weinberger to do, to 
cai^efuily examine his priorities and find out which systems we 
should purchase, which systems we should fund. We are forced to 
do that here. 

It would certainly be a far easier task, given a larger appropria- 
tion, which I certainly support. Unfortunately, even though I 
v/oula advocate for that, I do not think that is likely to occur this 
year with Gramm-Rudman ho>/ering over all of our deliberations. 

So as W3 consider changes in this program, we must keep in 
mind that new or increased activity will mean a reduction in an- 
other activity. That may be v/hat, in many instances, is appropri- 
ate, but we have to carefully look at our resources and then look at 
the priorities to see which activities, either existing or proposed, 
should be prioritized in that scheme. 

I have been 22 years in elective office, 10 years here m the Con- 
gress and 12 years back in the Michigan House and Senate, where 
I served on the Appropriations Committee. I have always felt that 
our task is to allocate insufficient funds as wisely and as equitably 
as possible. I really feel that pressure this year because certainly I 
do not think any of us would say that these funds are sufficient to 
address the enormity of the problem. We have to take those funds 
and allocate them wisely and equitably. 

To guide us and assist us in this task we have with us this morn- 
ing a number of experts representing the National Center for Miss- 
mg and Exploited Children, three state clearinghouses, and local 
service organizations. We welcome you here this morning. 

We really are all on the same side. We may have some disagree- 
ments at times, but we are really on the side of children, and that 
is how I approach my job. I extend my hand to anyone who is in- 
volved in helping children because, as I say, the task is enormous 
out there. 

Before I call the first panel to testify, I want to recognize Mr. 
Tauke, whose interest and knowledge and devotion to this cause is 
very much appreciated, and also after he speaks, I would like to 
call upon Mr. Tom Lewis, the primary sponsor of this legislation. 
Mr. Lewis s interest, knowledge and devotion is well known to me 
because hardly a time goes by that he does not ask me about this 
bill, and I appreciate that. 

Mr. Tauke. 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
^ I appreciate the fact that you have called this hearing this morn- 
ing and appreciate all of the work that you have done to make it 
possible. It is good to have Congressman Lewis with us, who has, as 
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you have just indicated, been such a champion and leader on this 
issue. 

Many believe that legislation encouraging the estj:;blishment of 
State clearinghouses for missing children, bills such as H.R. 604, is 
the next logical and appropriate step in our attack on the disap- 
pearance of children. Initiatives by over 30 States in establishing 
and operating some form of clearinghouse provide us with an excel- 
lent opportunity at the Federal level to examine this issue. 

We ai:e fortunate today to have State programs represented here. 
Illinois and Florida, for example, have well established programs 
from which we can learn. Iowa's clearinghouse, on the othsr hand, 
is in its earlv years of operation, and that clearinghouse will be 
able to provide us with another perspective. 

I do want to welcome Carroll Bidler of Iowa, who will be testify- 
ing on the first panel. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the questions we should ex- 
plore today include, among others, what are the States presently 
doing and what have their experiences been in establishing clear- 
inghouses; what coordination and cooperation exists among States 
and between State clearinghouses and the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children; is there a need for standardization 
among State programs which a Federal initiative could provide; 
and finally, is there a need for Federal dollars to establish and 
expand State clearinghouses, and if so, how much is needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I very much look forward to the testimony, and I 
appreciate the opportunity to work with you on this important 
issue. I am grateful to Congressman Lewis for providing leadership 
that has permitted us an opportunity to explore this matter fur- 
ther. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Lewis, because of your deep interest and knowl- 
edge of this subject matter and your deep concern for children, you 
may participate as a member of this subcommittee, as you desire. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You are most gracious. I 
appreciate that. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take the opportunity to thank you and 
Mr. Tauke for the leadership that you have shown in the area of 
missing and exploited children, and also for agreeing to schedule a 
hearing on H.R. 604. Your interest and commitment in seeking 
measures which assist to protect our children is highly commenda- 
ble. Under your guidance, Mr. Chairman, I am confident that we 
will win the battle for this Nation's missing and exploited children. 

The issue of missing children has been, to say the least, educa- 
tional. Over the past 2 years, I think we all have increased our 
awareness of the scope of the problem. 

Our task now is to identify which problems our money can best 
be channeled to solve this problem. Through this process today, I 
hope we can address any concerns and move on to the final draft- 
ing of this important life support system. 

I do strongly believe in the concept of H.R. 604. There are several 
points to the bill which merit particular attention. My bill provides 
funds for men and women on the front line, the State law enforce- 
ment agencies. Given all of the resources out there today, I am con- 
vinced that when a parent loses a child, whether it be an abduction 
or a runaway, the first person that parent will contact is a local 
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law enforcement official. In fact, studies done by the National As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police indicate that it is the initial and imme- 
diate police response that is most important. 

Lavjr enforcement in this country must be involved if we are to 
effectively combat th^s problem, and my bill assists in that involve- 
ment. 

Law enforcement personnel exist in each ejid every community 
nationwide. The manpower and telecommunications systems avail- 
able to them are without challenge. Through the use of the Nation- 
al Crime Information Center, the capability to transmit informa- 
tion on a child instantaneously is nothing sliort of remarkable. 

Over the past week, I have been contacted by the International 
Chiefs of Police, the National Chiefs of Police and the National 
Sheriffs Association, pJl indicating their support for H.R. 604. With 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to enter into the 
record their letters of testimony in support of the bill. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, they will be made part of the 
record. 

[NoTE.—See appendix.] 

Mr. Lewis. Clearly, this support indicates their desire to assist in 
this battle for our children. 

My bill also requires educational programs for children, parents, 
and law enforcement personnel. I doubt anyone in this room will 
question the need for education. A relatively small investment in 
early education will lead to large returns in safe and happy chil- 
dren throughout this Nation. 

My bill requires these clearinghouses to work in cooperation 
with private and public organizations and the National Center. 
Through this language I hope to bring cohesion, communication 
and uniformity to the approach and method by which we locate our 
children. 

Our goals are the same. Our cause will be quicker won if we con- 
sider ourselves as a team and not as individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not new to the concept of State clearing- 
houses. As a member of the Florida State Senate and the Florida 
House of Representatives, I was a strong supporter and leader in 
the legislation which initiated th3 funds for Florida's Clearing- 
house for Missing Children, the first such clearinghouse of its kind 
in the Nation. 

We started in 1979, and in 1984, we finally did have our clearing- 
house on line as it is today. The achievements the Florida clearing- 
house has made are impressive. 

Recognizing the need to promote a cohesive, comprehensive pro- 
gram at the State levels, I introduced this legislation to provide 
funds to States for this purpose, but we did not Mr. Chairman, de- 
termine where the funds would come from. We feel there are a 
number of organizations or agencies, I should say, and departments 
that are involved in missing and exploited children. We felt that 
through the hearing process on this bill, the determination could 
be made as to where these funds could come from, either a line 
item budget or drawing from the various agencies, if necessary. 

Not much attention or open support has been given to the con- 
cept of State clearinghouses back in 1979 through 1984. However, 
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after reviewing the number of States which have implemented 
some of the concepts, its merit is being tested and proven. 

I believe H.R. 604 provides the Federal Government a means by 
which to enter into a cooperative effort with the States to help our 
children, an effort which, if utilized to its fullest, can be a means 
by which individuals at all levels and in all types of organizations 
can make a difference. 

I believe in what H.R. 604 stands for, and I look forward to the 
opportunity to visit with the witnesses today, to better understand 
how this concept can be developed. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I again want to thank you for your 
leadership, Mr. Tauke, and your fine staffs, for all of the patient 
assistance you have provided me and my staff in this matter. I look 
forward to working with you in the future on this most important 
issue. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. 
I did not see you slip in there. Mr. Petri, do you have an opening 
statement? 
Mr. Petri. No, I do not. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Our first panel this morning will consist of John C. 
Patterson, associate director for technical assistance, the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, Washington, DC; Alex 
Ferguson, superintendent. Division of Administration, Illinois State 
Police, Springfield, IL; Wayne Quincey, Division of Criminal Jus- 
tice Information Systems, Florida Department of Law Enforcement, 
Tallahassee, FL; and Carroll L. Bidler, director of the Division of 
Admijiistrative Services, Iowa Department of Public Safety, Des 
Moines, lA. Please come forward. 

Your entire written testimony will be included in the record, and 
you may summarize. As a matter of fact, with our schedule this 
week, I would encouiage you to summarize your testimony, but I 
will not give you the gavel. I want you to be able to feel you can 
express yourself fully. 

Mr. Patterson. 

STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF JOHN C. PATTERSON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, NATION- 
AL CENTER FOR Mlt^SING AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOHN B. RABUN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING; ALEX FERGUSON, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION, ILLINOIS STATE 
POLICE; WAYNS QUINCEY, DIVISION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN- 
FORMATION SYSTEMS, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT; AND CARROLL L. BIDLER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, IOWA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SAFETY 

Mr. Patterson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members 
of the committee. 

On behalf of the National Center, it is a pleasure for us to be 
here today. We see these hearings as behig an important role in 
the factfinding mission of Congress as it deals with the legislative 
matters that you have to deal with, and just very briefly I would 
like to summarize the testimony that I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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It was interesting as I came in today and glanced through copies 
of other testimony that there are some factual errors in testimony 
that will be presented on the second panel, and I would like to ask 
the chair's indulgence, if possible, in being able to respond to that 
testimony for the record so that people that are assembled here 
today do not have misinformation upon which to make decisions 
later on. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We will give you that latitude now, and alco we will 
keep the record open for two additional weeks for any additional 
testimony anyone wishes to submit. 

Mr. Patterson. Since the testimony in question had to do with a 
case that was reported in Mr. Sutherland's testimony later on, I 
would like to ask Mr. John Rabun, who is our deputy director for 
technical assistance to be able to explain the facts of that case to 
this committee. 

Mr. KiLDEE. At this time? 

Mr. Patterson. At this time. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Without objection, we can proceed in that fashion. 

Mr. Rabun. Thank you for this indulgence, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not want to be critical of my colleague, Charlie Sutherland. He and 
I have worked tcgether over a number of years back when I wps in 
the Department in Louisville. 

Mr. Tauke. He will get a chance to rebut anyway. 
. Mr. Rabun. Oh, absolutely, and this is not an attack. I just think 
It is a matter of there are some factual errors. Charlie, very appro- 
priately says 

Mr. Tauke. We call those additional comments sometimes. 

Mr. Rabun. Fine. He very appropriately says that they may not 
be quite up to the minute, but I do think there are a few factual 
problems that need to be pointed out. 

First, in the case in reference, it is contained in the last two legal 
page size pages of his testimony. I do not see a page number on this 
one. 

The case in question here involves a misdemeanor warrant being 
issued by the Commonwealth of Virginia through the Common- 
>vealth 8 attorney, the county of Fairfax. The parent in this par- 
ticular case did not feel like the Commonwealth attorney was doing 
as much as he possibly could. He did file, in effect, what is a man- 
damus motion against the Commonwealth attorney, sued him. That 
suit went to the State Supreme Court of Virginia and was over- 
turned, the State Supreme Couii. of Virginia saying, in effect, the 
Commonwealth attorney had followed the law and had done as 
much as he could do. 

It was too bad, as Charlie points out, because he is absolutely cor- 
rect that misdemeanor warrant going across State lines has abso- 
lutely no effect, but therein enters the problem for the National 
Center, perhaps as different from the private, voluntary organiza- 
tions and different from State clearinghouses, and I think it is a 
good illustration to bring forward at this time. 

Some of the testimony from Florida and I presume from Illinois 
and from Iowa would indicate that there are problems with Con- 
gressman Lewis bill only in the extent that maybe it is not proper 
for Congress to, in effect, mandate that there has to be contact 
with, coordination with, what have you, the National Center. 
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I do not v/ant to belabor that at this point, but I do want to point 
this out as a good illustration that enjoms later debate. 

The National Center was charged with being a coordinative body, 
not an investigative body. We have no law enforcement authority, 
nor do we vrish any. But because we are governed by contracts with 
the Justice Department, and maybe mor^ specifically from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, because of access to tools such as 
NCIC, such SIS NLETS, which is the Law Enforcement Telecom- 
• munications System, "teletype" as it is usually called, we have had 
to agree to contracts that prohibit us, the National Center, from 
giving leads to pan^nts. Let me put it a different way. That I do not 
think war. the intent. The intent of those bodies was to say. 

National Center, if you e'ipect to get tools to be able to communicate with the rest 
of these guys on the panel who are in law enforcement proper, in their agencies, 
and also fulfill a piece of Congress* wishes, which is to coord?^iate with PVO*s, OK. 
We will give a little ground in law enforcement. We will give you the tools, but. 
National Center, you are going to have to give a little ground in this tradeoff, let's 
t :e it, and you are not going to be allowed if you want our tools to give up crininal 
investigatory leads. 

We call them sightings, but they are what they are; in the law 
they are leads on criminal cases that police agencies are working: 

You cannot give them up. National Center, except to the law enforcement agency 
having case jurisdiction. 

That was defined for us with the help of legal counsel, both for 
the Bureau and for Justice, as being for lack of a better term the 
originating agency that has the child's case entered into NCIC. 

Mr. XiLDEE. Let me ask at this point: If you were to find out 
through these sources which you cited that the missing child is in 
Sacramento, CA, you would only be able to communicate that to 
the law enforcement agency, and not to the parent of that missing 
child? 

Mr. Rabun. Correct, and even further, not any law enforcement 
agency. Wayne has helped us before, and it is a problem on both 
ends of the spectrum. I am not sure it is resolvable here, but I just 
think you need to know about it. 

If I know a child has been found in Florida, I know FDLA runs a 
very competent, thorough clearinghouse. But if when I quory NCIC 
and I get a hit on the child and it says the child is missing, paren- 
tal abduction, let's say, from the State of Iowa, I am going to have 
to call or teletype or whatever to Carroll in Iowa and not immedi- 
ately tell Wayne in Florida, even though allegedly the body of the 
child resides in his jurisdiction in terms of law enforcement in the 
State, but it is not his case yet. It is the State of Iowa's case. 

They, in turn, contact Wayne. 

Mr. KiLDEE. That emanates from your contract with the Justice 
Department? 

Mr. Rabun. Yes, sir. It is signed off by us, by OJJDP, main Jus- 
tice and the Bureau, and a subsequent contract with the NLETS 
Board. 

I do not say that is perfect. I am ':;ertainly not trying to paint 
that picture. I am simply sa5ring in a nation, particularly systems 
m this particular city that are based so heavily in terms of con- 
tracts and law and policy and procedures, yes, there are some prob- 
lems, and they are perceived problems not only by the parents in 
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the cases, not only by the PVO's, not only by law enforcement, but 
also by us. 

Unfortunately, the National Center has gotten itself and I think 
rightfully so in the middle on all of these, but that is explicitly 
what I think Congress and OJJDP charged us to do: be in the 
middle. We do not enjoy taking the flack, but it is ours to take. 
That is fine. 

But in the meantime, I do think we need to know what laws, 
policies, procedures, and contracts are out there that absolutely 
govern our behavior. If Congress wishes to give us criminal justice 
authority or say that, for instance, we have further access to NCIC 
or what have you and make it a matter of congressional mandate, 
perhaps that is also a way to go. But even though Charlie is totally 
appropriate in bringing up the case because it is illustrative of a 
problem, what Charlie cannot know because he is not party to all 
of this is the reasons why it has had to go that particular way. 

I might add, I think from any of you gentlemen with a law back- 
ground, you can well understand why law enforcement at least 
feels that leads should never go to anyone but themselves. Some- 
times I will have to admit that is a bit pejorative and a bit too 
much of it is our turf and you do not play on our turf. But, on the 
other hand, there are good, reasonable reasons for that that have 
to do with legal liability. 

As a for-instance, yesterday we were back up again pleading with 
ABC and NBC televisions, would you please put on parentally ab- 
ducted kids? They have backed off of that. The reason they backed 
off is because in August, I believe. Child Find, which is a national 
organization based in New York State, is under a large tort action, 
bemg sued because allegedly they did not do the right kind of in- 
vestigation, and they put the pictures of three kids on TV on the 
west coast. The three kids were picked up by law enforcement, but, 
m fact, legally the three kids were not abducted. 

Morally, ethically, yes, they were, very much in the same type 
sense of the case that Charlie is bringing up. But in a law enforce- 
ment sense, law enforcement being charged to enforce criminal 
statutes, the criminal statute in that particular case allegedly had 
not been violated because, in fact, there was not a statute. 

Well, part of the history, too, of the National Center is we have 
with the help of our colleagues in PVO's and in law enforcement 
been able to assist in passing a plethora of State legislation so that 
other than the District of Columbia and the State of Tennessee 
right now, we have good statutes in the States that say, hey, you 
cannot just split with your own kid when it is violation of court 
orders. Otherwise, law enforcement can go after you. 

Unfortunately, in the case in reference here, this is a SVa-year- 
old case. Virginia's laws also have been changed. Unfortunately, 
that is ex post facto if you are going to deal with this case, and my 
simple reason for wanting the exception, which you kindly granted, 
was to let you know there are some reasons in law and in fact that 
back up this case that, fortunately or unfortunately, we just simply 
have to support, and really have no problem with supporting them, 
even though there are obvious problems with the statutes as they 
were heretofore existing and even, in fact, with some of the present 
contracts and agreements. That is, as I am sure you have great 
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sympathy for, extremely difficult to get changed in this town. I am 
not downing anybody. It is just a fact of life. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You have imposed by the contract a quasi-sealed 
confession then, where you cannot reveal 

Mr. Rabun. I think that is a pretty good way to refer to it. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for the clarification. 

Mr. Rabun. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Patterson, do you want to finish your testimony 
now? 

Mr. Patterson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to clarify the 
situation on that particular case. I think John (fid not put the 
punch line into it though. Through working with the police depart- 
ments involved, there was a recovery made, and they did work the 
lead, and at least the child has been located, ascertained to be safe, 
and the parents are now following whatever civil remedies they 
have. 

I think that it is also indicative of the need for looking at dealing 
with missing and exploited children as an issue that requires a sys- 
tems approach. One of the things that we have to do as we look at 
the limited resources that have been available is to certainly make 
the statement that this is not just a law enforcement problem. It is 
not just a PVO problem. It is not just a runaway problem. It is a 
problem that involves pieces of all of those, and there are legiti- 
mate x'oles that every one of those organizations and the National 
Center have to play. 

Until we start, to deal with missing and exploited children £is a 
systems problem, and it is an emerging system; it is not one that 
has the advantage of having been in place for years and years and 
years and years. The environment out there has chr nged signifi- 
cantly since the passage of the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 
We have found that our efforts, the efforts of the private, voluntary 
organizations, the runaway programs are beginning to make a dif- 
ference in what happens to children who are missing and exploited. 
We are seeing a more responsive local law enforcement agency. We 
are providing them v>dth some materials. 

When the National Center develoncd ?ts "Investigator's Guide 
for Missing Children," we were amazed, it felt like we were rein- 
venting the wheel or we should be reinventing the wheel, but there 
was not anything out there that we were certainly aware of, and 
we had input from a lot of law enforcement people on that. Since 
that time, we have distributed about 40,000 copies of that to local 
law enforcement. 

We are seeing an increase in NCIC usage. In the last 3 years 
NCIC usage has increased over 100 percent so that the tools that 
are out there for law enforcement to use in effecting locations of 
children are being used more effectively. 

We have seen the passage of legislation on the State level in at 
least 47 of the States that improve child protection. So I think that 
the environment is changing, and with it is growing the awareness 
that we cannot do everjiihing unless we work together, and we cer- 
tainly are attempting to do that. 

One of the things that I think it is important to look at is just 
exactly what state clearinghouses do. The National Center took a 
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look at the legislation in 30 States, ^vhich established clearing- 
houses, and identified about 10 different functions that clearing- 
houses might provide, and these functions are listed in the testimo- 
ny. I will not go into each one of th vm here. 

..u'^^r^^^^f^. ^^^^^ ^^^^ though, that I think shows 

the difficulties that State clearinghouses are confronted with has to 
do with a survey we did of the State clearinghouses, and we found 
that the typical State clearinghouse is staffed by fewer than three 
people. Obviously if you have got three people trying to provide 10 
functions, you have got a real difncult3^ there. 

Only seven of the State clearinghouses have identified budgets in 
excess of $100,000. Again, resources on the State level seem to be 
limited in assisting the State clearinghouses in doing what they 
need to do, and it is unfortunate, but that may be raising false ex- 
pectation. It may be better not to have a State clearinghouse in a 
particular State, at least not have the legislation for a State clear- 
inghouse, unless there are the resources there to provide the serv- 
ices that State clearinghouses should provide. 

The other thing is that we find that only about four of the State 
cleannghcuses deal in their legislation in the area of exploitation. 
We do not believe that the missing and the exploited can be effec- 
tively separated, that there is just too much relationship between 
the two issues. 

In terms of what we are doing at the National Center working 
with State clearinghouses, about a year ago we brought together 
representatives from all of the State clearinghouses that were in 
existence at that time, people representing agencies that there was 
legislation in the works to establish clearinghouses and representa- 
tives from State law enforcement agencies, and this was the first 
time that we had gotten together on the national level to talk 
about the issue of State clearinghouses and what they should do. 

Out of that meeting the program which the National Center has 
for the State clearinghouses is growing, and I say it is growing bo- 
cause It is certainly not established now. It is a participatory pro- 
pam. It is a orogram that even though we are nroviding limited 
funds to the State clearinghouses through a contract, it represents 
a commitment by the National Center to work with the States as 
much as it does a commitment on the part of the States that are 
under contract to participate with the National Center. 

We see ourselves as facilitating the exchange of information in 
the gro^vth ot the testimony, in the growth of the discipline. We do 
not see ourselves necessarily as the agents for that exchange. We 
are not law enforcement agencies. 

One of the philosophical reasons that we have for networking the 
way that we have decided to go about networking is that there are 
over 19,000 local law enforcement agencies out there, and it is im- 
possible for the National Center or any national organization to 
have an impact on 19,000 individual organizations unless there is 
some kind of intermediary organization that is working at the state 
level to effect changes in the state. 

For example, the State clearinghouse can work with the law en- 
forcement training agency in the State to be sure that missing and 
exploited children are dealt with adequately in the basic trahiing 
and OJT that law enforcement officers receive. That is just one ex- 
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ample of what a State clearinghouse can do on the State level, and 
if we can provide them with information gleaned from the experts 
and all they have to do is distribute it, incorporate it into their 
training curriculum, then I think we have done a service, and that 
will eventually have an impact on those 19,000 law enforcement 
agencies, but we cannot go out and train people from each law en- 
forcement agency. 

There are a number of services that we are going to be providing, 
a number of objectives. One of the things that I am excited about is 
the opportunity for us to provide increased technical assistance to 
the State clearinghouses. One way we propose to do that is to use 
experienced staff from a clearinghouse and broker those services to 
another clearinghouse so that we will be receiving the practically 
gained experience from one clearinghouse and helping transfer 
that to other clearinghouses. This is not something where we are 
going to have a cadre of national, fuzzy-headed consultants going 
out to do technical assistance. We are going to have people that are 
actually in the business and provide that. 

One of the interesting things, I think, is that although we sent 
out requests for proposals to 33 clearinghouses, we received only 18 
responses. We had a total amount of roughly $530,000 to distribute, 
and we stili have about $180,000 of that left. So we are going to be 
looking to find out what States did not apply and see if there is 
some reason or some way that we can incorporate them and get 
them to participate. 

Another area that I think State clearinghouses can be particular- 
ly helpful in is between States. We have no orderly way right now 
of effecting the recovery of a child, and we have had a lot of experi- 
ence in tr3dng to set up recoveries. State clearinghouses can pro- 
vide a point of contact to assist in that. 

Hopefully that is going to evolve down the road a ways into an 
interstate compact on recovery of children. We can extradite the 
abductor, but there is no routine way of effecting the recovery of a 
child, and I think that is one of the areas that the clearinghouses 
are going to have to work together to try to determine what we 
may be able to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I do believe that H.R. 604 is an important piece of 
legislation. State clearinghouses are a key component of the system 
that is necessary to adequately deal with missing and exploited 
children. There are numerous examples of successes which the 
other people that are on the panel will be talking about, what has 
happened in their clearinghouses and the successes that they have 
had in reuniting families with their children. I think these are 
things which are very important and certainly satisfying. Any time 
that we can assist in recovering a child, then we know that we are 
doing our job. 

With that, I would like to end the oral testimony and will be 
ready for questions. 
[The prepared statement of John C. Patterson follows:] 
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Runaway programs provide valuable services to the runaway population. 
Such programs have been effective advocates for their youthful clients, 
often overlooking the needs of the family that is searching for the 
child. The system that needs to be developed must balance the 
preservation of parental rights with the legitimate concern for the 
protection of the child. Mr. Chairman, we would argue that allowing thp 
runaway to becone a victim of the stK^ts is totally unacceptable to those 
of us who care about diildren. Our syi:t«nt needs to reunite families when- 
ever possible and to provide safe alternatives for those children whose 
Eamilies are so dysfunctional that the children must have other living 
situations. 

It is also important to remanber that many of Uie yoMths on the 
streets of America are children who have fallen, through the cracks of the 
child welfare system and who do not have families actively seeking their 
return. The system that addresses the problenj of missing and exploited 
children should include strong ties with the child welfare systan so that 
effective long-term placements and anancipation programs are available. 
The current system allows these children to boaxs in and out of tanporary 
placements in runaway shelters, group homes, and foster care between 
episodes of exploitation on the streets. This too iTust change. 

With the number of states with clearinghouses for missing and 
exploited children nearly doubling during the past year, the National 
Center, with encouragement and assistance from the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency prevention {uJJCP) , set about to develop a program 
that would more adequately address systan requlrfiinents through the 
developnent of state clearinghouses for missing and exploited children. 
•These clearinghouses provide the basis for the in-state coordination of 
programs for missing and exploited children and also permit the 
developTient of an interstate system or notwork. 

It may be useful, Mr. Chairman, to re/nanbec that in its current form 
the Missing Childreu's Assistance Act makes no specific reference to state 
clearinghouses; they are, hovever, a critical component of the kind of 
systan necessary to ranedy the deficiencies cited by Congress in Section 

\a2 of the Act. For example, Fection 402(5) states, "abducted children 
are frequently moved frcrn one locality to another requiring the 
cooperation and coordination of local, state, and federal law enforcanent 
efforts;" to raiiedy this situation, state clearinghouses can aid in the 

cooperation and coordination" between various levels of law rnforcenent 
both in-state and outside of the State. 

The philosophical basis for the networking is simple — there are over 
19,000 local law enforcement agencies in the United States. In addition, 
there are numerous public and private child welfare and protection 
agencies, private voluntary organizations and runaway organizations. The 
exp^tation that the National Center or any agency on a national level can 
2upport systonatized organizational improvanent in each of these agencies 
without an intermediary organization is not realistic. A state level 
agency in each state through which information to the line agencies can be 
channeled, however, will provide a greater opportunity for a coordinated 
approach . 

Sane of the clearinghouses have established an advisory group 
consisting of representatives from private vcluntary organizations, 
educators, child welfare servioesr runaway programs, local law 
entorcaront, prosecutors, and representation from the private sector. We 
support this arrangement and feel that it strengthens the state 
clearinghouse program to have these ties to their constituencies and 
promotes the kind of coiriunication necessary for an effective program. In 
addition, the advisory group can provide a forum for others involved in 
the missing and exploited child issue to share their concerns and 
participate in the development of the system necessary to expedite the 
resolution of missing or exploited child cases. 
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Missing arK3 exploited children are public safety issues and quite 
often require law enforcenent authority to resolve. Therefore, we feel 
that the state clearinghouse should be placed in a law enforcenent agency, 
as has been done in most of the states with clearinghouses, it should be 
pointed out, however, that some states have placed their clearinghouse in 
other than a law enforcenent agency with good results — cnost notably the 
State of Ohio, which has its clear inghour.e in the Education Department. 
The determination of success is not vested in the agency in which the 
clearinghouse is placed, but rather in the quality of ccrmiunication and 
coordination effected by the clearinghouse arjd its personnel. 

STATE CLEARI^^GH0U5E FUNCTIONS 

There are several functions that may be provided by State 
Clearinghouses for Missing and Eicploited Children. These functions are 
realized in various ways in the legislation that has been enacted on the 
state level in 30 states — 25 in which state clearinghouses on missing or 
exploited children have been established and 5 in which central 
repositories have been established. 

TYPE OF CASE 

In the legislation that has been enacted on the state level, only 4 
states (Illinois, Louisiana, New York, and South Carolina) reference 
exploitation as an area of concern for the state clearinghouse. The other 
26 states have legislation that focuses solely on missing child or missing 
person cases. The National Center is an advocate for inclusion of child 
exploitation as an area of concern because the issues of missing and 
exploited children cannot be separated effectively. Even in situations 
where the initial disappearance of the child was not engineered for the 
direct purpose of sexual exploitation, the child frequently becomes the 
victim of exploitation during the time the child is missing from the 
home. Runaway children may be fleeing from abuse or sexual molestation in 
the home. 

AGENCY COORDINATION 

The state clearinghouse can provide the point of contact and referral 
for access to a variety of federal, state, and private voluntary 
organizations. This is particularlly important in cases involving 
multiple jurisdictions or interstate recoveries of missing children. Due 
to the volume of cases with which a state clearinghouse has contact, such 
coordination becones routine and lines of ccnmunication and processes used 
become established and familiar, whereas local agencies may need to 
re-establish such contact in relatively infrequent occurrences. Four 
states make provision for this kind of coordination in their missing 
children's legislation. 

NCIC ACCESS 

Twenty-five states with state clearinghouse legislation have enacted 
legislation requiring entry of missing child cases into the FBI's National 
Crime Information Cenler (NCIC) Missing Persons File. In addition, 8 
other states have legislation requiring entry of missing child cases into 
the rciC files. Hiis file is the only missing child registry that is 
accessible to all law enforcement agencies and as such is an invaluable 
tool to assist in the resolution of missing child cases. State 
clearinghouses should be able to assist families of a missing child in 
assuring that the child is properly entered into the NCIC system. It is 
important that state clearinghouses be placed in agencies that can 
facilitate direct access to NCIC. 
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ASSIST ijocal law EJ^FORCEMENT 

Nineteen states have enacted legislation providing specific authority 
for the state claaringhcuse to assistnocal law enforcement agencies 
either upon the request of the local agency or, in some cases, upon their 
own initiative, state clearinghouses can assist the local agency through 
special expertise, technical knowledge, provision of special equlpnent, 
and assistance in crime analysis in cases involving several jurisdictions 
or agencies. Although only 1 state (Illinois) has legislation for the 
state clearinghouse to prepare snergency response plans, this is an area 
that clearinghouses can play a unique rol". Such plans can ensure the 
most effective and efficient use of state t*»sources during missing child 
investigations. 

Another kind of assistance to local law enforcement is in the area of 
child sexual explc>ltation. Two states have made provision for their state 
clearinghouses to develop and maintain information files regarding child 
sexual exploitation— such as data on convicted child molesters. State 
clearinghouse staff can provide assistance in exploitation cases involving 
child pornography, child prostitution, or child sex rings that display 
internal organization Uiat transcends a single jurisdiction or that have 
links to local crime nstworks. 

TRAINING OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND VOUTH SERVICES PROFESSIONALS 

The experience of the National Center and other organizations involved 
in the issues of missing and exploited children denonstrates the need for 
development and delivery of specialized training programs for criminal 
justice and youth services professionals. It is essential that law 
enforcesnent officers, prosecuting attorneys, child protective services 
workers, mental health professionals, and medical personnel receive 
specialized training to help them handle missing child cases and child 
molestation cases. Experience has denwnstrated that unless this 
responsibility is clearly assigned, it will not happen. Because of their 
specialized knowledge and expertise, the clearinghouse should have a 
legislated responsibility to facilitate the development of curriculvm 
content and training nraterlals as well as have authorization to 
disseminate training materials— as has been enacted in 11 states. 

ASSIST IN THE RETURN OF CHILDREN 

unfortunately, one of the most difficult aspects of a missing child 
case is often the return of the child. In cases of parental kidnapping, 
the cost of court appearances in another state can be devastating. The 
abductor- if in another state— may be returned through extradition 
proceedings. No such procedure exlr.ts for the child who may be taken 
across country. It is left to the family to make arranganents for the 
child's return— often a costly process. The state clearinghouse car be of 
tranendous assistance In facilitating the recovery cz the child both 
within the state as well as between states. Assistance can bt- brokered 
through private sector voluntary efforts and through private voluntary 
organizations. Such assistance by clearinghouses In recovering children 
is authorised by legislation In 5 states. State clearinghouses may also 
facllitata the development of an interstate compact on missing children. 

STATEWIDE MEDIA SUPPORT 

Because local agencies cannot obtain the widespread dlssanination of 
information and photographs necessary to assist In locating the child, 
state clearinghouses need to be able to assist the investigation of 
missing child cases through the distribution of photographs and posters of 
missing children to the public and to the media. This requires that 
clearinghouses establish the necessary contacts prior to their need so 
that statewide dissemination can take place as rapidly as possible through 
both broadcast and print media. This function was recognized in the 
legislation establishing clearinghouses in 6 states. 
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CENTRAL REPOSITORY 
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^CMBC STATE CLEARING H P.-JSE PROGRAM 

' Since our inception, we at the National Center have supported the 
establishment of state clearinghouses for missing and exploited children 
and, in this regard, have supported the passage of legislation in most of 
the states in which state clearinghouses have been established. ' Today we 
are involved on several different levels with state clearinghouse 
programs* 

Almost exactly a year ago, the National Center convened the first 
national meeting of state clearinghouses. tXinlng that meeting 
representatives of existing state clearinghouses, emerging c'earinghouses, 
and representatives from state law enforcement agencies met ."or the first 
time to discuss their programs and attendant issues. This meeting also 
signifies the beginning of the process that has resulted In the National 
Center's current program of involvement with state clearinghouses. 

Mr. Chairman, although we are highlighting the activities of the 
National Center as they relate to state clearinghouses, we would ranind 
the Ccranittee that these services are routinely provided to local law 
enforcenient. And, with the exception of the substance of case sighting 
Information that can only be given to law enforcement agencies, we also 
provide these services to parents and to private voluntary organizations. 

Our current program has the following conponents: 

• Technical Services - Assisting on cases of missing and 
exploited children; aiving state clearinghouses lead 
information received over tlie hotline; provision of legal 
technical assistance on the complex parental kidnapping 
cases; and, training of clearinghouse staffs In the 
investigation of missing and exploited diHd cases. 

• Prevention and Education Services - As2i<?ting with the 
distribution of photographs to and from state 
clearinghouses; distribution of MOQE developed publications 
for handout by State Clearinghouses; and, appraisal of 
educational and public awareness materials submitted by 

c lea ri nghouses . 

Although our relationships with state clearinghouses involve the 
entire Center, the primary point of contact between state clearinghouses 
and the National Center is in our Information Networks program. It Is 
through this program that the processes for networking with state 
clearinghouses are being established and, for this reason, we will more 
full" describe these activities. 

As stated in our application to (XJJDP for funds to support the 
development of a network for state clearinghouses, the following 
objectives are being addressed: 

• Establishing intermediary organizations for information 
dissaninatlon - For example, the National Center develops 
training materials such as H^e Investigator's Guide for Missing 
Child Cases of which ti-^e Center has distributed 40, OOO copies; 
and the booklet. Child Molesters : A Behavioral Analysis , 
developed In cooperation with the FBI, that has had distribution 
of 35,000 copies. State clearinghouses ara using these materials 
in training programs for local law enforcemtnt agencies and other 
components of the state system, in addition, staffs of the state 
clearinghouses are being trained by the National Omter and then 
train police and other relevant agency personnel within their 
respective states. 

• Serve as the main point of contact for the State with the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children - In this 
capacity the state clear inghi->use for missing children would 
provide information regarding cases originating within their 
state — for example, the provision of pictures and descriptive 
information about missing children for national distribution. 
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DeveloFnient of uniEonn data systems - Developnent of unifonn 
definitions and comparable data elements will assist in 
docunenting the extent of the problem and the adequacy of the 
system response, in addition, the data system needs to capture 
informaticn on closed cases that will enable the assessment of 
procedures used in the resolution of these cases so that the 
knowledge gained will be available for incorporation into 
professional training. 

Providing assurance of case follow-uP - By having a state 
Clearinghouse for referral of missing child cases originating in 
other states, originating jurisdictions can have some assurance 
of folIovMjp on leads that cross state lines. In addition, the 
state Clearinghouse can provide the out-of-state agency with 
information concerning applicable state laws, relevant agency 
interrelationships, and recovery procedures. 

Facilita ting the return of recovered children - Often the most 
difficult aspect of a missing child case is the return of the 
child once he or she is recovered, states participating In the 
network could establish cooperative mechanisms to aid in 
reuniting of a missing child with the lawful pairent or guardian. 
State clearinghouses could work together to develop an interstate 
compact for the recovery of missing children. 

Coordinating local public awareness cartipaigns - state 
clearinghouses may conduct their own picture programs, letting 
the National Center know of the children involved so that 
sightings reported on the National Center's Hotline may be 
properly relayed to the investigating agency and to the state 
clearinghouse. 

S hariTO Innovative ideas - As clearinghouse programs are 
established, new and innovative Ideas will be generated, it is 
important to share information ts it develops in a field that is 
fairly new and does not have an established discipline. 

Monitoring groups and Individuals seeking to exploit the missing 
child issue ■> As missing children have becone a mnne^rn a 
large segment of the public, diarlatans and con artists have 
sought to exploit the issue. State clearinghouses will be able 
to share information with each othsr and with their respective 
consumer protection agencies concerning fraudulent operations . 



The above objectives are to be pursued as the interstate network^/.q of 
clearinghouses is accomplished. 

In order to implerent these objectivr . tlie National Center has 
engaged in an ambitious program of training and technical assistance; 
limited financial assistance through contracts with state clearinghouses; 
developnent of a volunteer program in cooperation with tirja American 
Association of Retired Persons (AARP); and establishment of an advisory 
group consisting of representatives from 6 state clearinghouses to ensure 
that the Information and serviced provided by the National Cent;er are 
practical and oriented to the true needs of a diverse group of state level 
clearinghouse programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Center has worked closely with OJJDP in 
developing the contracting mechanism through which we are currently 
provHing funds to 18 states. The contracts with these states r^resent a 
conmitment on the part of the National Center to work with the states in 
the implementation of the previously stated objectives. They were awarded 
in response Lo "Request for Proposal" (RFP) that was distributed in 
early July to all clearinghouses in draft form for review and ccmnent 
prior to final release August I. 
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We are pleased to report to this Connittee that, subject to a $20,003 
ceiling per state, we were able to respond affirmatively on every 
request. The funds that are currently uncommitted will be made available 
in conjunction with technical assistance delivery to states that did not 
submit an application initially but that may need financial support to 
enable then to participate in the interstate network. 

Financial assistance is cxily one component of the networking progracn 
of the National Center. We are connencing an increased level of technical 
assistance for state clearinghouses. This program responds to the needs 
voiced by the many new programs that have been established and are looking 
for assistance to learn thoir functions. Technical assistance will be 
provided by skilled clearinghouse staff who are willing to transfer their 
skills and knowledge to clearinghouses in other states. In addition, the 
National Center has allocated a full-time staff position to assist in this 
process . 

In cooperation with the AARP, we have initiated a program to expand 
the persorjiel resources available to state clearinghouses throi-gh the 
recruitment, training, and utilization of senior citizen volunteers in 
support roles to the clearinghouse staffs. 

As part of the program of the national Center, we are preparing a 
State Clearinghouse Operations Guidebook. The draft of this book will be 
reviewed by the State Clearinghouse Liaison Group in its October meeting. 
The final edition will be used in a training session for state clearing- 
house personnel scheduled for early November. The Guidebook will be both 
a reference for possible referral agencies as well as provide sample 
policies and procedures to guide clearinghouse operations. Its looseleaf 
format will enable state clearinghouses to insert their information in 
appropriate sections. 

NEED FOR STATE CLEARI^Xa^OUSE$ ON MIS'ilNG AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN 

As evidenced by the activities related to state clearinghouses at the 
National Center, Mr. Chairman, I think ^-ou can deduce the importance that 
•ve place on their existence. They are becoming a truly critical component 
in the service system related to missing and exploited children. Their 
value is both as a resource to citizens of the states in which they are 
located and also as a central point of contact for agencies from outside 
the state. 

Because services that a state clearinohouse for missing and exploited 
children should provide are important to the implementation of a systems 
oriented response, the National Center supports the passage of hr 634 as a 
means of supplanenting state resources. 

The best demonstration of need may be derived from examples of state 
clearinghouse successes: 



The Kansas State Clearinghouse was contacted by a County clerk in 
response to a woman applying for copies of her childrer'-i birth 
certificates. Hie birth certificates were flagged, indicating 
that the children had been reported as abducted. The State 
clearinghouse contacted the county sheriff, the ciiildren were 
recovered, and the wxnan was arrested, not only for the parental 
abduction of her two children but also for embezzling from a 
former anployer. 

The Ohio State Clearinghouse has assisted in the resolution of 
several hundred cases through the conparison of school enrollment 
records with the reports of missing children. This state has 
also initiated a training program bringing together law 
enforcement, educators, and social services workers for training 
programs. 
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• The Illinois I-SEARCH program dispatches Illinois State Police 
psychologists to assist in the recovery of children. The 
psychologist assists in controlling the potentially explosive 
situation, thereby helping to minimize the psychological trauma 
to the diild victims. Their psychologists have documented that 
over half of the victims of parental kidnappings suffer some form 
of abuse or neglect while with the noncustodial parent. 

• The North Carolina Center for Missing Persons worked with the 
National Center and the Missouri. State Clearinghouse to assist a 
Missouri mother locate her children in North Carolina and then 
coordinate their recovery. 

• The Rhode Island State Police invited representatives from the 
National Center and the Society for Young Victiror— a Rhode Island 
private voluntary organization— to provide training on Missing 
and Exploited Child cases to their state's police officers. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but a few examples of the ways in which state 
clearinghouoes, the National Center, private voluntary organizations, and 
local law enforcement agencies can ^lork together to address the needs of 
missing and exploited children and their families. 

This service system is. just now beginning to overcome the growing 
pains associated with its developrent so that it can become an effective 
and efficient service provider. 
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Mr, KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson. 
Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. 

We appreciate the inclusion of Illinois on this panel, and I am 
here to essentially talk about three areas: one, a description of I 
Search, the Illinois State Police-based program for missing and ex- 
ploited children. I Search is an acronjrm which stands for Illinois 
State Enforcement Agencies to Recover Children. It also stands for 
Interstate Enforcement Agencies to Recover Children, as a result of 
an agreement with our contiguous States. 

As I think about this issue and hear some of the testimony of 
John, I can assure you that we are a program that is devoted not 
only to missing, but also exploited children. Like the newspaper 
article in today's Washington Post Metro, "Day Care Owner Son 
Indicted in Sex Abuse," implicating child pornography and a 16- 
year-old son of a day care owner who has allegedly abused a 6-year- 
old girl. 

My view is, and the view of my staff js, that 6-year-old child 
could have been our own. My own son was in day care centers at 
one time, and I do not know about that day care center. Those 
issues are issues that this program, I Search, does relate to. We 
also, of course, investigate missing children. 

We were enabled essentially by the Intergovernmental Missing 
Child Recovery Act of 1984 in Illinois, and the secret to I Search is 
in its comprehensiveness. We have $5 million devoted to missing 
and exploited children. We have 75 staff members within our pro- 
gram. But I can assure you that of the 3,000 people in the Illinois 
State Police, if we have to act in the interest of a child, it does not 
matter that those 75 are the children's people. All 3,000 would act 
if they had the interest of a child at heart. 

Within I Search, again, the comprehensive natiir . .:f the pro- 
gram. We have a training and education compoDra: Tor n?^:5ring 
and exploited issues. We have trained policemen ar; ^•v.tcvlo^s sr*d 
volunteers, counselors across the State. We have e'V -^^ ve '-ig^' j-^as 
component, 20 specific I Search special agents wit:- ; ue Illinois 
State Police in every zone cf the Division of Criminal Investigation 
underneath the Illinois State Police, dealing with both missing chil- 
dren and exploited children. 

We have local based grants, a grant program wherein Illinois, ad- 
ministered by the Department of State Police, we give $2 million 
out to local communities to get involved in missing and exploited 
children issues. 

We have a toll-free hot line, 1-800-U HELP ME. We do that for 
children who call who are in need of help. We also do it for specific 
investigative leads as it relates to a missing or exploited child. 

We have several publications. We publish a bulletin. We publish 
emergency flyers concerning missing children. We have child iden- 
tification packets and biographical information for children. We 
have a private sector liaison group where we do the milk cartons 
and we do half pint cartons with specific child safety tips, and we 
work with the McDonald's Corp. with their national child safety 
program. 
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We have a sexual exploitation task force, separate from the Divi- 
sion of Criminal Investigation, just within the Chicago area. Nine 
special agents are devoted to that task force. They work in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Police Department, the FBI, and Customs. 

We have a Criminal Intelligence Bureau where we do sexually 
motivated crimes. If a child is missing or if a crime involves some 
degree of sexual exploitation, a special form is filled out, sent in to 
our Intelligence Bureau, and we look for like patterns with regard 
to that exploitation. 

We have also intelligence bulletins about anyone whom we are 
mterested in arresting because of their involvement in child por- 
nography or child exploitation rings. 

We have a legislative component where people work on child 
laws and would say to our House of Representatives, we need these 
laws changed. 

We have child safety officers, Illinois State policemen, troopers 
in schools across the State. 

We are doing research now with the national incident study with 
Northwestern University, trying to come to some truth about this 
actual number of missing children. Frankly, my own view is that 
while we need to find that number of missing children and we need 
a number that we can point to with some degree of security that 
that is the number of runaways and this is the number of throw- 
aways and this is the number of parental abductions and ttiis is the 
number of stranger abductions, my own view and my staffs view is 
that the concern about those numbers cannot be overdrawn. Vi^at 
we are concerned with are the faces and the hearts and the souls of 
each of these children who are involved in these crimes. 

We also have a psychological services program. We have three 
psychologists with the Illinois State Police devoted to our officers 
when they are in some degree of trouble, and we also have one 
within the psychological services program that is defined and de- 
voted for I Search purposes. When we recover a child, and our pio- 
neer efforts have really been in parental abduction, one of our psy- 
chologists and the mother ct father gets on our State police plane 
with an agent and flies to whatever location it is in the Nation. We 
recover the child with a long and complicated psychological serv- 
ices process. The psychologist talks to the child first, prepares the 
mother for the reintegration, and then stays with that family over 
time so that when that child is redeveloping within his new family, 
he or she has somewhere to go: our psychological services program; 
and the mom and dad have somewhere to go, as well. 

That is an effort that I do not think is repeated anywhere in the 
country. 

I suppose all of those components can be said to have been impls- 
mentea and defined with one interest at heart, and that is the 
safety of the child. Our view is that we will treat your children, 
perhaps grandchildren, as if they were our own, and we would 
hope that you would treat them the same. 

With reference to H.R. 604, we support State clearinghouses. We 
believe they are necessary. We believe though that they must be 
comprehensive. While H.R. 604 addressed education and liaison 
with groups, it does not address the access to intelligence work, to 
investigators, and some of the hardcore police operations that we 
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believe needs to be done, and that we believe that without every 
component of a clearinghouse, that you may miss something even 
though your intentions are very good. You may miss something 
that is important to that child. 

So we believe in a comprehensive clearinghouse that has access 
to police intelligence and police investigation. 

The wording of H.R. 604 is very good, but the wording alone will 
not commit people's hearts and minds to this issue, and what we 
have to find in each State are those dedicated advocates and those 
dedicated people in departments of law enforcement and depart- 
ments of State police who say, not only will we apply for Federal 
money, but after that, we will devote our programs and devote our 
officers to helping to resolve this issue: missing and exploited chil- 
dren, because it is very complicated. It is a large morass in many 
areas. 

So H.R. 604 we believe in. We believe the State clearinghouses 
are important. We believe they help when we talk io other States 
about the recovery of a child in their particular State. 

In the future, we believe that I Search was the right way to go 
for Illinois, and we have committed our spirit to change a process 
about children that was in the past very bureaucratic and very 
complicated. We believe that there needs to be increased ir. vestigp- 
tive programs dealing with child sexual abuse and exploitation. 

There is a clear nexus between a runaway child and the exploita- 
tion of children on the street. We have to find out more about that 
We have to look at that research, and we have to begin research 
into that area. 

We have to examine more closely the short- and long-term effects 
of the psychological abuse of children when they are abducted. 
Within parental abduction, which I think it is safe to say we have 
pioneered parental abduction and parental abduction recoverj^ 
strategies, there is psychological abuse that harms children in 
almost every case, and we have done a lot. In many cases, not at 
all; in many cases, there is sexual and physical abuse. That does 
not come out on the day of recovery. 

Traditional recovery would say: you recover the child that is 
with a parent who is illegally having that child. You bring the 
child back home. You tell the child, now you live here; here is your 
mother that you thought was dead. And then the progi^am leaves. 

That is not how we view it. The pscyhological trauma of sexual 
abuse, to psychological trauma of physical abuse, and many times 
the psychological trauma of psychological abuse is not found for 3 
months or 6 months or 1 year after that recovery. We feel that is 
our job, too, to deal with that abuse. You do not see that in the 
papers. We cannot do that, and we should not. It harms the victim 
and it harms the victim's family. 

I am convinced, too, about parental abduction that if we work 
hard and we use all law enforcement investigative avenues that we 
have at our disposal, that parental abductions are solvable. In the 
majority of cases, we can solve parental abductions quickly. A 
crime that is not done out of love and concern generedly for the 
child, a crime that is done out of frustration and depression be- 
tween two adults. 
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As I said, we are researching and need to research more with 
Northwestern into the issue of public fear, as to how it relates to 
the delivery of child safety programs. Are people afraid? Are thev 
more afraid today than yesterday? 

I remember in my own home beginning to lock the doors of my 
house, where in the past we did not. It did not cause me any gieat 
psychological harm. Now today we are saying that children have to 
be safe and children have to be told certain things to help them. Is 
that causing fear? We have to research into those areas. 

Are we becoming a paranoid society? I do not know the answer 
to that. From the preliminary research we have done from North- 
western, the public supports child safety education, and the public 
supports our prevention kinds of programs. 

We also have to expand exploitation of children, and we are 
planning to in Illinois, to cover the areas of substance abuse, to 
cover the areas of gang crime. Cities which are not like Chicago, 
Decatur, IL, a very small, almost rural type community, that says 
to us, we are having gang problems ixi Macon County and Decatur, 
IL. You would expect it in Chicago, and you would expect it in St. 
Louis. But all of these crimes are somehow tied together within ex- 
ploitation, I believe, including substance abuse. 

We as law enforcement have done a fair job with supply. But we 
need to get into the issue of demand. Why do these children take 
drugs? Why do their parents use drugs, and then the child makes a 
decision to tako drugs after he or she sees his parents doing it? 

Those issues are important to us. We beliove that that is the 
future of our program, taking I Search as a general banner for chil- 
dren and covering all kinds of child abuse. But the one point that 
we are trying desperately to do is we believe in the cycle of victim- 
ization. We believe that a victim who is a victim as a youth will, in 
the future, become a person that is in jail, victims becoming tomor- 
row s victimizers. 

Through pscyhological services, through good social service halp, 
we believe we can intercede in that cycle of victimization, and it 
may be the only thing we can do to stop that victim from becoming 
tomorrow's victimizer. 

I cannot speak to the priorities of your money. I do not say that 
H.R. ^ 694 should be supported with all of your dollars, beyond 
PVO's, beyond runaway programs, and beyond a lot of other child 
safety programs. But I can say that that money is important to 
clearinghouses, and that clearinghouses, I believe, are important to 
children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Alex Ferguson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Alex Ferguson, Superintendent, Division of 
Administration, Illinois State Pouce 

On behalf of the Illinois Inspector General - Jeremy Hargclis and the Director 
cf the Illinois State relics - James Zagel, I convey our appreciation for 
allowing Illinois the opportunity tc be a part of this Subcommittee's nearing 
on K.R. 60i. This testimony will be .hr^efold: 

1. a description of the I SEAi^CH prograir. 

2. comments concerning K.R. 604, and 
5. focusing on needs of the future 



In late 1982 and early 1983, several highly publicized incidents involving 
missing and abducted children resulted in the Illinois General Assembly 
adopting a resolution that called for public hearings to identify and define 
the scope of the missing children problem and government's response. The 
Illinois Criminal Jurtice Information Authority and the Illinois Department of 
Law Enforcement were assigned the responsibilty of conducting the hearings, 
and after extensive research prepared a report to the General Assembly 
detailing the problem and making numerous recommendations on the issue. 

I SEAECH is an Illinois State Police based program for missing and exploited 
children that was a direct result of these recommendations. It is the 
largest, most comprehensive state program in the country. Based upon the 
Intergovernmfcntal Missing Child Recovery Act of 198A, I SEARCH was designed 
and developed to systematically approach the problem of missing and exploited 
children through public education, criminal justice systt.a improvements, 
legislative change, research and direct assistance to grassroots efforts aimed 
at responding to the growing societal concern for child safety. 

In particular, I SEARCH has set the standard for effective law enforceirent 
based programs for biissing and exploited children, because all operations are 
predicated upon a single concern -- tha safety and well being of the child. 
The primary goal of I SEARCH is to prevent children from being victimized by 
molesters, abductors or exploiters. Prevention is bast accomplished through 
an informed public and a responsive criminal justice system. 

I SEARCH also seeks enhanced efforts in uncovering sexual exploitation, 
finding m- Jsing chidren, and reintegrating recovered children with their 
families, Thesp. ends ari accomplished through intensive investigative 
efforts, effective criminal justice training programs and the development of 
strategic criminal intelligence programs. 

During the 1985 calendar yer.r. the I SEARCH program granted $1,5AA,376 to form 
28 local I SEARCH Units, represmting 98 local units of government. By 
statute, their stated objective is "to promote an' immediate and effective 
community response to missing childr<jn. . ." Within this overall mandate, the 
statute outlines specific suggested activities, including but not limited to: 

a. conducting public educational pro;,-ams in abduction prevention. 
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b. conducting training programs and providing guidelines for children 
in handling potentially dangerous or exploitive situations. 

c. ccmpiiing statistical and criminal incidence data tc assess the 
problems and assist ir io.^ating and recovering missing and exploited 
children. 

u. implementing plans to ef f icier.ily use resources tc publicize and 
conduct searches for missing and exploited children. 

Training and Education 

Many I SEARCH Units' activities have far exceeded these basic expectations 
anc nave delivered sophisticated child protection programs. In fact, the 28 
Units presented over 17,000 public educational programs during 1985 reaching 
over 500,000 people. In addition. ISP I SEARCH public educational efforts 
inciuded over 2,000 presentations to over 35C,000 people. I SEARCH Units have 
also developed or participated in hundreds of prograr^s r«iaching hundreds of 
thousands of people through mass media. 

The local I SEARCH Units conducted over ^,000 hours of training for local law- 
enforcement representatives, educators, social service personnel and 
volunteers. Topi:ij included crime prevention, investigation of missing s.-jd 
exploited children cases, and a variety of other child protection issues. 

ISP in cooperation with the Board of Education and the Department of Children 
and Famiiy Services (DCFS) have conducted a series of seven regional workshops 
that, reached 1,068 educators from 556 school districts. The workshops had as 
goals to: 

Provide a basic understanding of new and existing child safetv 
legislation. 

Identify recommended safety curriculum. 

Identify resources for assistance in school presentations, and follow-up 
o5 cases of possible child physical or sexual abuse. 

National Conference cn Missing and Exploited Children 

In March 1986, the ISP and the NCh;-.C co-sponsored the first "National 
Conference on Missing and Exploited Children." Held in Chicago, the 
conference attracted over 750 participa-iti frc^i i3 states, Washington, D.C. 
and Canada. The conference was extvemely well received. Perhaps the 
following comments of Illinois particip.;nt Dora Larson best sum up many of the 
expressed sentiments: "Thank you - to see so many caring people helps show 
that the work being done for the children means they will live to se«» their 
promised future. Thank you for you have he}oed prove thst my daughter Vicki 
did not die in vain," 

Investigative Accomplishments 

Among the most often asked questions is "How many children did I SEARCH 
recover?" While recoverits are a significant goal of I ;sEARCH, it should be 
stated that I SEARCH spans the realm of the missing and exploited children 
issue, and that much emphasis is placed on public education and crime 
prevention. That notwithstanding, the success of I SEARCH in recovering 
children is impressive. During calendar year 1985, th'i 28 funded I SEARCH 
Units and the ISP recovered 3,384 children. These recoveries include only 
those cases where there was direct involvement in ths recovery or apprehension 
of the child, or when investigative efforts were responsible for determining 
the child's whereabouts. 

Children were recovei ed using a number of different techniques, as shown in 
these sample cases: 

On August 0, 1985, 8 year old Nora and 9 year old Ryan Doherty of Elgin, 
Illinois were recovered in Terrc Haute, Indiana when their playmates saw 
their picture on a Prairie Farms milk carton. I SEARCH provided their 
photographs to Prairie Farms, who distributed 2 million cartons 
displaying them across a seven state area in an ongoing cooperative 
program. 
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At the Illinois State Fair. ISP recovered a 15 year cic abcuctec from 
Evansville. Indiana b- a knovn sex offender based upor. a flyer printed 
and circulated by I SEARCH. The abductor was arrestee, and returnee to 
Indiana to face charges. The boy was interviewed by an l£F psychologist, 
and reunited with his mother the evening of the recovery. 

As a direct result of the ISP, Board of Education and DCFS cooperative 
child safety workshops, a school nurse identified two potentially nissing 
children in her school district. The children, age 7 and 5 years old, 
were displaying unusual behavior, and a check of their enrollment 
documents revealed some suspicious abnormalities. A home visit detected 
evidence of serious child abuse. The children are currently under the 
care of DCFS while an investigation of the abuse, and possibility of 
their being missing is continuing. 

The Decatur I SEARCH Unit in cooperation with WAND TV began a weekend 
news spot shewing cases of missing children. On the first showing a 
woman reported Just seeing one of the children enter a building in her 
neighborhood. A call to I SEARCH resulted in an immediate police 
dispatch and within minutes of the airing of the photograph, a runaway 
child was recovered. 

An intensive investigation for a parentally abv- ild led ISP 

I SEARCH to Alabama. The child, abducted at age 5, r.,, \^ ;:)e ch^n zed, 
and was subject to continuing physical abuse by her deducting : - : ner. 
After running away several times to escape the abuse, her father " ned 
her over to Alabama authorities as incorrigible. These same aut; ,ies 
had been alerted to the case by I SEARCH, including a detailed 
description of the child. An unusual birthmark led Alabama authorities 
to suspect this "incorrigible" child may indeed be our missing child. 
Subsequent investigation confirmed this, and the child was reunited with 
her mother after 9 years of separation. 



In support of the I SEARCH investigative efforts, the ISP maintains a toll 
free hotline, 1-800-U-HELP-ME. In calendar year 1985, the hotline received 
4.809 calls with information that might have helped in recovering s missing 
child, or with requests for case assistance. The hotline has been 
particularly effective in gathering leads during major case investigations. 
For example, in the r.onth following the vicious abduction of Melissa Ackerman 
in Somonauk, the hotline received almost 2,000 calls, most from people 
attempting to assist with information about the case. 



Five editions of the I SEARCH Missing Children Bulletin, containing 
photographs of missing children and information about child safety, were 
published in 1985, with over ICO, 000 copies distributed across the country to 
law enforcement, schools, hospitals, missing children organizations and 
concerned citizens. 

When a child is missing under circumstances indicating foul play, ISP I SEARCH 
will print and distribute emergency flyers. In 1985, 13 emergency flyers were 
P'rint.ed and 75,000 copies distributad over a several state area. Communities 
where abductions have taken place are saturated with flyers in an effort to 
develop investigative leads. 

To assist in the investigation, and possible identification of a missing 
child, I SEARCH distributed Child Identification Packets. The packets contain 
a detailed biographical information fora, fingerprint card and other important 
information. Parents maintain these packets in the unfortunate event of a 
missing child. To date, I SEARCH has distributed 603,110 Child Information 
Packets, often during child safety days. Identification efforts of local 
I SEARCH Units during chilt? safety day programs include over A00,000 children 
fingerprinted, photographed and in many case:; video taped or dental charted. 
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Psychological and Support Services 

Inherent in the issues of missing and exploited children are psychological 
tramna, frustration, confusion^ family violence, fear and a number of other 
emotionally charged variables. To address these problems, three ISP 
psychologists work with families and victims to handle the stress and trauma 
of these tragedies. Special attention is given to reintegrating recovered 
missing children with thtir families^ preparing a child victim for court, or 
handling the devastating effects of child abduction on a family. In addition 
the psychologists are used to assist investigations by profiling offenders or 
interviewing child victims. Their skill and knowledge is also very valuable 
in the preparation of public educational material, to insure they are 
appropriate and effective for children. 

Many local I SEARCH Units include within their programs the provision of 
direct services such as individual and family counseling^ crisis intervention 
reintegration of families and placement of children. In calendar year 1985! 
2,721 children received these services directly from local I SEARCH Units, 
while another 2»020 children were referred by I SEARCH to other agencies for 
assistance. 

Interstate Agreement 

Recognizing that these issues know no territorial boundaries, I SEARCH 
developed the first formal interstate agreement on missing and exploited 
children . In August , 1 985 , the Governors of Illinois, Indiana , Iowa , 
Kentucky, Missouri and Wisconsin signed the agreement in an effort to unify 
these neighboring states in working together to stop the victimization of our 
children. The agreement sets up an I SEARCH (inter-Statc Enforcement Agencies 
to Recover CHildren) Advisory Council that "meets "periodically to consider 
cooperative enforcement and support programs including extradition of 
offenders and return o^ children located in member states. Representatives cf 
several other states in the midwest and south have attended these mettings in 
an effort to extend the concept into their areas. 

Private Sector Cooperation 

Numerous and varied private sector companies and associations have assisted 
I SEAJICH in the widespread distribution of literally millions of photographs 
of missing children and child safety tips. The Prairie Farms Dairy alone 
distributes 2 million half gallon milk cartons with photographs and 25 million 
half pint milk cart. ns with safety tips each month. Photographs appear in 
roass transit vehicles and grocery stores; on magazines, newspapers and bank 
envelopes; and, even on the Chicago White Sox scoreboard. Over lOO 
organizations are working with I SEARCH, and have contributed an estimated 
$300,000.00 of tree advertising space to help educate the public, and to ht.'p 
locate missing children. 

Sexual Exploitation Task Force 

In March of 1985, a Chicago based Task Force was formed to investigate cases 
of child sexual exploitation. Directed by the Illinois Inspector General 
Jeremy Margolis, the Task Force is made up of nine Special Agents of the ISP 
Division of Criminal Investigation who work clo.^ely with the FBI, U.S. Postal 
Inspection Service, U.S. Customs and the Chicago Police Department. 

Since its inception in March, 1985 the Task Force has initiated 95 cases, 
including 53 for Aggravated Criminal Sexual Assault/Abuse, and 36 for Child 
Prostitution or Pornography. These cases have resulted in 61 arrests and 17 
convictions to d^te^ with 28 cases pending prosecution. 

Tiie Task Force u.:es a variety of investigative approaches, as illustrated by 
the following rsample ".ases; 

An individual was suspected of manufacturing and publishing a magazine 
that explicitly described the kidnapping, s*^xual abuse, torture, and 
murder of young chllOren. Between August and September 1985, Child 
Exploitation Task Force and Illinois Inspector General's personnel 
conducted 24 hour a day surveillance of the person as well as collecting 
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the garbage from his six flat building on a weekly basis. The garbage 
was examined and items of evidence were seized which led to the 
acquisition of an drrest warrant. At the time oi his arrest, a search of 
his apartment was conducted, which resulted in the seizure of child 
pornography. Charges are pending. 

Information was received that a modn'iing and escort service was actually 
a ''front" for prostitution, possibiv Jnvolv'\^.^ r^iJdren. An undercover 
female Child Exploitation Task Force officer was able to infiltrate the 
operation and had "tricks" referred to her. Subsequently, the owners of 
the operation were ai'rested and criminal charges are pending. 

Concerned parents contacted the Hammond, Indiana Police Department when 
their two 13 year old boys came home after being gone all night. After 
interviewing the children, Hammond PD contacted the Task Force to assist 
in locating and arresting a man and his uncle (a Chicago resident). The 
boys alleged these two men picked theu up in a Video Parlor and took them 
to Chicago with a promise to take them to the movies. The boys stated 
the men repeatedly abused and molested them throughout the evening, and 
released them the next day after trying to buy their silence with gifts. 
The men asked the boys to come back so they could be part of a photo 
session. The men were identified and arrested within two days of 
receiving the initial information. 

Following the arrests of two teachers by the Chicago Polic,° Department, 
for manufacturing child pornogtaphy, several mailing lists wer^ 
recovered, vhich identified many of their customers. On March 20, 1986, 
over 150 representatives from the ISP, Chicago Police Department, U.S. 
Customs, U.S. Postal, and local law enforcement agencies executed a 
series of pre-dawn raids on residences' within Illinois. There were 
sixteen search warrants executed in the Chicago area and downstate. 
There also were eight consent searches simultaneously executed in 
Chicago. Ten subjects arrested for child pornography, and hundr.2ds of 
films* magazines, tapes, and photographs were seized. During the next 
week, eight other residences in Illinois were contacted to conduct 
consent searches by ISP personnel and additional evidence was seized. 

Information was received that an individual had been soliciting young 
(1^-16 years old) girls for the purposes of taking pornographic photos. 
Child Exploitation Task Force personnel, acting in an undercover 
capacity, were introduced to the individual. Following several meetings, 
this person brought a 16 year old female high school student and offered 
to "rtsnt" her to the undercover officers for the purpose of manufacturing 
pornographic movies. He was arrested at the meeting and the case is 
pending prosecution. 



The ISP, Division of Criminal Investigation, has significantly expanded their 
Criminal Intelligence Command to deal with the special problems associated 
with violent and sexual crimes committed against children. Special Agents and 
Criminal Intelligence Analysts are used to analyze trends and patterns and 
study the behavioral traits of repeat offenders such as serial molesters and 
killers. Informational bulletins have been preparfc'i detailing methods of 
operation of offenders and behavioral characteristics. These bulletins are 
u:>ed as training tools by law enforcement and other criminal justice agencies. 
Agents and Analysts also assist by fielding I SEAHCH hotline calls, and 
providing computer assistance to unravel the huge volume of data generated in 
complex investigations. A major initiative of the Criminal Intelligence 
Command is the Sex Motivated Crime Analysis (SMCAR) program. The objective of 
the SMCAR program is to providb assistance in the identification and 
apprehension of sex offenders, molesters, exploiters, abductors and murderers 
through the development of a central data base of information on offenders, 
victims, methods of operation and vehicles used in commission of crime. 



Criminal Intelligence 
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When a sex crime is committed the data base can be searched by these criteria 
In an effort to identify suspects and link multiple crimes committed by the 
same person. SMCAE was developed several years ago, b\.t the I SEARCH enacting 
legislation nade reporting mandatory. In calendar year 1985, 324 SMCAR 
submissions were received. In at least one continued case, the SMCAR „as the 
primary tool in Identifying the suspect who was subsequently arrested for the 
crime. Due to the nature of this type of investigative data base, its 
effectiveness Increases with age and volume. The maturity of the data ba*e 
and program techniques will obviously ba a significant factor in future 
success. 

The Criminal Intelligence Command has also begun publishing special flyers on 
notorious wanted sexual exploiters, in an effort to collect information from 
law enforcement agencies around the country, iir.d flyers on arrested offenders, 
in an effort to clear unsolved crimes by linking their, to outstanding cases. 

I SEARCH has 18 Special Agent* of the ISP Division of Criminal Investigation 
devoted exclusively to cases of mUsing and exploited children. These Agents 
have received specialized trailing in the investigation of these cases, 
including the delicate task of interviewing child victims. To assist these 
Agents in their work, I SEARCH has equipped each one with a set of 
anatomically correct dolls. 

The number of chile sexual abuse cases has increased substantially with the 
development of an interagency agreement with the Department of Children and 
Family Services. The agreement sets up cooperative procedures for 
notification and involvement of ISP I SEARCH Agents when cases involve sexual 
molestation or sexual exploitation. This partnership has proven to be verv 
effective In responding to public needs. 

H.R. 604 

It is the position of the I SEARCH program that State Clearinghouses for 
missing and exploited children are necessary for immediate and effective 
responses to these cases. State clearinghouses working together have resolved 
many problems of Interstate jurisdiction. However, what is more important Is 
what the people of any particular state want from government. In Illinois, 
the people defined a need for more effective responses to missing and 
exploited children cases'. Based upon that definition and with the attitude 
that police and government officials have the duty to respond effectively to 
peoples needs , I SEARCH was implemented as a state and local government 
clearinghouse. Illinois T SEARCH does not presume to know what people want in 
other states. We do know that in Illinois, I SEARCH has been driven by the 
demands of our citizenry. 

H.R. 604 requires certain basic needs for a state clearlngUou'e . It addresses 
the use of the National Crime Information Center (NCIC), provides for 
education, information, a toll-free hotline and printed material. It also 
requires liaison with public and private organisations and the National Center 
for Missing and Lxplolted Children (nCMEC). All of these functions are 
necessary components of a clearinghouse but, they are not all a clearinghouse 
should do. For a clearinghouse to be completely effective. It must be 
comprehensive. Prograjns of investigations, criminal intelligence, 
legislation, research, technical assistance and psychological services are 
necessary to approach the Issue holistlcally. 

The Issue of federal funding being needed to initiate State Clearinghouses is 
one which Illinois has not found necessary. Many have viewed I SEARCH'S 
success as being the capability of devoting a large amount of resources to the 
program. Clearly, the devotion of resources has allowed I SEARCH to make 
significant strides. However, prior to 1984, no state clearinghouse existed 
in Illinois and a great deal of staff work, legislative action, gubernatorial 
leadership and public demand made the commitment of resources and the 
continuing success of the I SEARCH program possible. Should a similar climate 
exist In other states, the same program Is achievable. 
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future Concerns 



I SEARCH has beco,;e'-th6 nodfel r.:ss:ng and exploited chtldrer. procran in cr.k 
nation. A constant strear. cf requests for speakers has been received as well 
as numerous requests fcr technical assistance ir. setting up procrans in otner 
states. Representatives fron I SEARCH assisted the NCMEC in conducting their 
las*, two annual State Clearinghouse training programs. The President's Chile 
Safety Partnership requested testimony from I SEARCH when conducting public 
hearings in Chicago ir. May, 1986. 

I SEARCH has pioneered many programs that have resulted in this level o: 
attention. Future success demands a more concerted effort and continued 
innovation. What was experimental a year age is now routine. Despite the 
advances of I SEARCH, many questions are still unanswered, and much wori: needs 
tc be fone. Future directions of I SEARCH include: 

increased Investigative programs dealing with child sexual abuse and 
exploitation; 

research intc the behavior of repeat child sex offenders; 

research into the actual numbers of missing children , and how these 
children are located and recovered; 

refinement of mi sing children invest, igatio.is and child recovery 
C.2chniques; 

examination of the shori and long tnrtn psychological effects cf 
abduction; 

ability to rapidly deploy a Task Force of investigative and support 
resources in major cases investigations; 

increased efforts to educate the public and train criminal justice 
agencies regarding the real problems of missing and exploited children, 
and how to deal with them; 

research into the issue of public fear as it relates to the delivery of 
child safety programs and the heightened public attention to raisring and 
exploited children; and 

expansion of the exploitation of children into ths areas of substance 
abuse and gang crimes. 

The people associated with I SEARCH are extremely proud of their 
accomplishments and of being part of a program that is on the forefront of 
this issue. Along with pride is concern -- concern that the issue doesn't die 
because it is too controversial or too complex, or because the problems are 
just too depressing to face. The media has intimated that public educational 
prograns on these issues have caused undo fear. I SEARCH feels that is absurd 
and finds considerable public support for increasing efforts. Others have 
asserted that the response to missing and exploited children is hysteria. To 
label it as hysteria is much easier than dealing with the horrors of 
victimized children and families. It will take time to sort out the facts, to 
determine the actual nature and extent of problems. However, every indicator 
is that the problems are pervasive and significant. I SEARCH has proven that 
the system can work, if one has the courage, compassion and tenacity to face 
the issues and develop creative solutions. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Ferguson. 
Mr. Qumcey. 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of ail, let me express my sincere appreciation to you for al- 
lowing me the opportunity to discuss Florida's efforts at fighting 
what we all call '^the national tragedy." 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. If I might, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would sus- 
pend just a moment, I would like to make a couple of comments 
about Mr. Qumcey if I could. 

Mr. Kildee. Certainly. Go aliead. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

For the record, Wayne Quincey is one of the finest young men in 
the i'lorida Department of Law Enforcement today. I knew Wayne 
through his work as supervisor for the FDLE, the Florida Depart- 
ment ot Law Enforcement, Clearinghouse for Missing Children, 
l^^^o^F Wayne has recently assumed new responsibilities in 
tULtj, he is the man responsible for the initial development and 
operation of one of the most successful clearinghouses in the 
Nation, and I am pleased that he could be with us today. 

I just thought that we all should know who startr i the first 
clearinghouse in this couutry. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you very much, Tom. 

Mr. QyiNCEY. Congressman Levids, I might mention tho fact that 
we could not have done anything in Florida withoi-^t tive efforts 
that you made at the State level to even begin our <^feAfU.\fhouse, 
^^^^u*^ ° eternally grateful for your efforts. Thank you 

Mr. CJ^mrman I strongly believe that the passage and Implemen- 
tation ot H.K. 604 IS both vital and necessary. The establishment of 
clearinghouses for missing children throughout the Nation wiU 
provide a definite linkage mechanism for States to enhance their 
communication with each other, as well as insure cooperation 
among local State law enforcement agencies. 

The establishment of a network of State clearinghouses will in- 
crease communication among law enforcement agencies, families, 
social services agencies, schools and communities nationwide. A 
network of clearinghouses will establish consistency in ser/ices 
throughout the Nation and will encourage t\u establishmmt of na- 
tional standards, which we vitally need, as well as prc^vi^' ^ a baiais 
for accurate statistics, which we all distort. 

Although every State has the need, many simply do not have the 
funds necessary to establish such a clearinghouse. I would stronply 
recommend that Federal funds be provided to, first of all, establfsh 
clearinghouses m all 50 States. 

Second, funds should be provided to enhance the programs of 
those btates that have taken the initiative to establish such clear- 
inghouses. 

Third, funds should be provided to expand those clearinghouses 
currently m existence. 

I believe that all grants provided to States to establish clearing- 
houses should be administered through an agency such as the 
Uttice ot Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. I would rec- 
ommend that these funds be made available to the States based on 
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the State's submission of requests for funding, clearing identifjdng 
goals and objectives. Allocation should be awarded by evaluating 
established criteria, such as the size of the State, the needs of the 
State, and how actively the State has been involved in the issue. 

Review and approval of these grants could be administered by an 
advisory board, consisting of representatives of law enforcement, 
social services agencies, private organizations. State clearinghouses, 
certainly the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, 
and the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

The disappearance and tragic death of Adam Walsh significantly 
increased our awareness of the problems of missing children, and 
as a result of Congressman Lewis's efforts, the Florida Department 
of Law Enforcement established the first missing children informa- 
tion clearinghouse in the Nation. We became operational in Febru- 
ary 1983, the primary purpose being to collect, store and dissemi- 
nate information regarding missing children. 

We do not conduct investigations regarding missing children. It 
does provide a centralized file for the exchange of information. We 
do provide an enormous amount of liaison among citizens, private 
organizations, law enforcement agencies, and as Alex alluded to a 
few minutec; ago, our social s'jrvices agencies in the State. If you do 
not do that, you are missing a tremendous amount of information 
throughout any State. 

We recognized early the need to define exactly what a missing 
child is. For the purposes of our Florida program, we define a miss- 
ing child as any child who is under the age of 18, who is missing 
from Florida or believed to be in our State, whose location cannot 
be determined, and who has been reported missing to a law en- 
forcement agency. 

We accept information on any child whone whereabouts are un- 
known, regardless of the circumstances. Any information that we 
receive at the clearinghouse in Florida is immediately given to the 
primary investigative agency. 

Another vital mechanism which I think we all or many States do 
ignore is the National Crime Information Center. NCIC, as you 
know, is a nationwide telecommunications network that law en- 
forcement agencies use to communicate information regarding 
missing persons. This is a very vital, vital program, and a vital 
telecommunications netv/ork, and every effort should be made to 
encourage all States to utilize this valuable resource. 

The importance of the National Center and State programs 
working in unison cannot be overstated. However, we should keep 
in mind that individuals working at the State and local level are 
closest to the problem. They are sensitive to the concerns of the 
State and local areas and can be most responsive to the problems 
of missing children. I feel that the National Center should continue 
to play a very vital role in assisting the States to address the prob- 
lems of missing children. 

However, it is important that States be allowed to maintain their 
own operational control of their own clearinghouses. Their rela- 
tionship with the National Center should be to address issues of na- 
tional ixiiportance and to exchange information. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have come a long way in our efforts to protect 
our children. We feel that the passage and implementation of H.R 
bU4 will continue to improve on that. 

I would urge this committee to be proactive in responding to one 
ot the most national tragedies that we will ever know. Let's not 
wait for an incident such as the Adam Walsh incident to occur in 
every State before we become active in this area. 

Again, I appreciate your support. V/e appreciate the time to be 
able to come and address this issue with you today. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared s^jatement of Wayne Quincey follows;] 
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Prepared Statement of Wayne Quincey, Division of Criminal Justice 
Information Systems, Florida Department of Law Enforcement 



1 • In t roduc 1 1 on 

Mr. Chalrnan, let me express my sincere appreciation to you for 
allowing me the opportunity to dlGcuss with you Florida's efforts 
to fight what's been called a national tragedy affecting our most 
JroportyPtiysourc.!, children. 

11. The Need for Federal Assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 strongly believe that the passage and 
loplementatlon of H.R. 60A Is vital and necessary. 1 am of the 
opinion that we have only touched the surface of this serious 
societal problem. The establishment of clearinghouses t nr 
missing children throughout the nation will provide a linking 
mechanism tor states to enhance their c o nmu n I c a t I o n with each 
other, as well as ensure cooperation among local, state and 
federal jgencies. The role of the state clearinghouses cannot be 
underestimated in their ability to respond to the needs of 
missing children and increase the awareness of the problem 
through law enforcement, schools, newspapers, television station^ 
and other media. The establishment of a network of state 
clearinghouses will increase c oanun i c a t i o ns among law 
enforcenent, families, social service agencies, schools and 
comnuni ties nationwide. 

A netwoik of missing children clearinghouses will help establish 
consistency in services throughout the nation and wiil eiic ou r i.a 
the establishment of national standards for state c 1 e r i ng h ou s e s , 
as well as provide a basis of accurate., statistics on the numbers 
of children currently missing. Although every state has the 
need, many do not have the funds necessary to establish such a 
clearinghouse. 1 would strongly recommend that federal funds be 
provided to first assure the establishment of clearinghouses in 
all 50 states. Secondly, fundh should be provided to enhance t\\<: 
programs of those states that have taken the initiative to 
esLablish clearinghouses. Thirdly, funds should be provided to 
allow for expansion of state clearinghouse services. 

1 believe that all grants or funds provided to states to 
establish clearinghouses should be administered through an agency 
fn'JmP? '^f °^ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preventinn 

(.ujjur;. 1 am recommending that these funds be made avoilablt to 
the states based on the states' submission of requests for 
funding outlining c 1 ea r 1 y -d e f i n ed goals and objectives. 
Allocations should be awarded by evaluating established criteria 
such as size of the state, needs of the state and how actively 
the state has been involved in children's issues. Review and 
approval of these grants could be administered by an advisory 
board consisting of representatives of law enforcement and social 
service agencies, private organizations, state clearinghouses, 
OJJDP^^*°"^^ Center for Missing and Exploited Children and the 



III. Florida's Efforts 

The disappearance and treble death of Adam Walsh significantly 
.ncreased Florida's awareness of the problems of missing 
children. Florida realized that the missing children problem is 
not just a law enforcement or a parental problem, but a societal 
Uf^We'^i, J'^^ Legislature recognized the need for action 

hLJih ''^'^f*- l^^VBl and appropriated funds to the Florida 
Uyjjattment uf Law Enforcement (FDLE) for the establishment of the 
tiTLU state Missing Children Information Clearinghouse in the 
nation. 

The Florida Missing Children information Clearinghouse (.MClC) has 
been operational since February 1983, and collects, stores and 
disseminates information to assist in the location of children 
missing from Florida or believed to be in Florida. mCIC does 
not conduc-. investigations regarding missing children; it does 
provide a c.^niralized tile for the exchange of information. 
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Additionally, the MClC provides I'lalson among citizens, private 
organizations and law enforcement officials regarding missing 
children Information. 

The MClC Is currently staffed with four positions and has an 
annual operating budget of approximately $145,000. 

The majur services provided by the Florida MCU aiv. 

I- A toll-free In-state WATS line (1-800-342-0821) Is available 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, to immediately report a child 
missing, to Immediately receive sighting Information on 
possible missing children, and to respond to requests for 
assistance and information. 

2. A directory of resources is available for additional 
assistance in locating a child. The directory contains 
names, addresses and telephone numbers of public and private 
organizations, runaway shelters, runaway hotlines, and ou'.- 
of-state agencies. 

3. The MClC publishes and distributes emergency flyers contain- 
ing photographs and descriptions of missing children believed 
to be In immediate danger. The requests for these flyers 
must come from law enforcement agencies. 

4. The MClC publishes and distributes, on a monthly basis, a 
bulletin relating to missing children. The bulletin Includes 
the photographs and descriptions of approximately 12-15 
missing children from Florida or believed to be In Florida, 
The bulletin has a circulation of approximately 2,100 and ha^ 
proven to be successlul in helping to locate missing 
children. 

5. The MClC provides training to law enforcement agencies 
regarding the Services and functions of the MClC, pertinent 
legislation and the correct utilization of the FCiC/NClC 
systems with regard to missing and unidentified children. 

£>• The MClC provides training to private organizations, civic 

groups, and other concerned citizens regarding the operations 
of the MCIC, the scope of the missing children problem, pre-* 
ventlve measures and how they as citizens can assist law 
enforcement agencies. 

?• The MCIC distributes personal identification fingerprint 
cards to crlialnal justice agencies upon request. These 
agencies in turn coordinate child fingerprinting programs in 
their Jurisdictions. 

8. The MCIC, when requested, i>rovIdes assistance to local law 
enforcement agencies with child sa f e t y / f i nge r p r 1 n t programs. 
One of the main purposes of the MCIC Is to provide liaison 
and promote cooperation between private citizens and law 
enforcemtint agencies regarding missing children Information. 
These safety progrums also Increase public awareness of the 
missing children problem. 

9. The MCIC publishes a Child Safety Guide which contains 
common sense Ideas for parents to discuss with their 
children, ways to prevent a child from being abducted, ns 
well as what to do if a child does become missing- This 
safety guide is distributed to law enforcement agencies, 
civic groups, parents, and concerned citizens. 

10. The MCIC publishes a School Safety Programs Brochure which 
contains suggested procedures for establishing programs "to 
ensure our school children's safety and to involve schools In 
the prevention of missing children. This brochure Is 
distributed to law enforcement agencies, school officials, 
parents, and concerned citizens. 
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11. The MCIC, in conjunction vlth Florida Public Television, 
developed and distributes a Public Service Announcement 
(PS/.) which contains the photographs and physical descrip- 
tors of missing children and Is transmitted to television 
stations In Florida. Every mouth, MCIC sends Florida 
Public Television the photographs from the Missing Children 
Bulletin, and they use those photographs to update the PSA. 

12. The MCIC works closely vlth television stations, newspapers, 
movie theaters, and others in an effort r. o publicize 
children who are currently missing. 

13. The MCIC developed the Florida Juvenile Handbook which 
contains suggested procedures, guidelines and statutes 
related to selected juvenile topics. It consolidates many 
local, state and federal laws and procedures Involving 
juveniles and cati be used as a ready reference guide by law 
enforcement officers, social workers, and judicial 

o f f Iclals . 



Florida recognized early In establishing the clearinghouse the 
need to clearly define what a missing child Is. For the purpose 
of Fl or 1 da ' s pr o gr am , a missing child Is defined as any person 
under the age of 18, missing from Florida or believed to be in 
Florida, whose location cannot be determined and who has bei n 
reported missing to a local law enforcement agency. 

The MCIC accepts Information on any child whose whc-tiabouts are 
unknown, regardless of the circumstances. Any Information 
received pertaining to a missing child Is forwarded Immediately 
to thu primary InveJtlgatlve agency. 

All mlsslnK children, whether they have run away, have been 
abducted by a non-custodial parent or criminally abducted are 
Injured In some way by their experience. The largest nuober oC 
missing children tall Into the categories of runaway and parental 
abduction. With that in mind let me flrsL discuss runaways. 



Law enforcement officers cell ug 
within 48 to 72 hours. We've le 
discussions with police officers 
juveniles for running away are p 
family problems. 



that most runaways return home 
arned In Florida through 

that the major reasons given by 
eer pressure, bad grades and 



We tend to underestimate the seriousness of the runaway problem, 
but we shouldn't. We never fully understand what tliey are 
running from, but all too often we can determine what they run 
to. They run to a "street life" full of exploitation where they 
may fall prey to drug abuse, prostitution, rape, pornography or 
mur de r . 



Barbara Byers and Angelica Lavalee, both 14, ran away from 
Orlando and began hitchhiking in Hay, 1983. It was a spur of the 
moment decision; ncltlier vere "typical runaways". They were 
picked up by Alan Gore and Fred Waterfield, both of whom were 
subsequently arrested. Waterfield testified that Gore raped and 
killed the girls. He shot them in the head. They buried Barbara 
in an orange grove, and Angelica's body was dumped in an 
alii ga tor infested lake. Both men were convicted. Gore was 
given the death penalty and Waterfield received a life sentence. 
A runaway never knows what the future holds. 

The problem of parental kidnapping is one we in Florida are 
realizing is greater than previously believed. Children abducted 
by non-custodial parents may haVe an opportunity to live what 
appears to be a normal life, but they can be scarred by stories 
that the other parent died, doesn't love them anymore or doesn't 
wanttoseethem. 

Many times children are taken out of revenge, to be used as pawns 
or to be hurt. In some cases the abuse runs deeper. In November 
1983, a New Jersey non-custodial father abducted his two 
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daughters, ages 5 and 9. He left a note at the nother's hone 
that read: " I leave you as I found you, single and childless." 
Three months later police found the body of the youngest child 
floating In the Hudson River. Neither he nor the other child 
have been located. 



T'^ere I3 a tendency not to ta^e parental abductions seriously. 
Many times the repu^ts are ci<^ii natters - cases law enforcement 
does not have jurisdiction over. But just as many times law 
enforcement may have authority to take action by vlrtut of 
certified custody papers, a pick-up order for the child and/or ar 
active arrest warrant for an abducting parent. 

In Hillsborough County, a nan kidnapped his A-year-old son In 
November 1983. The father had beaten his wife on many occasions. 
The entry In the Florida Crime Information Center (FCIC) on the 
child Indicates foul play Is suspected and that the father has 
mental problems. A court order was Issued to have tho father 
picked up under Florida's Baker Act, a law relating to mentally 
disturbed persons. The father Is still at large and still has 
the boy . 



The smallest number r t missing children fall Into the category of 
suspected foul play. Many times there are no witnesses and not 
enough Information to determine If the children have been 
kidnapped by strangers, have run away, or have been abducted by 
non-custodial parents. Criminally abducted children may be taken 
by mentally disturbed Individuals with no children, pedophiles or 
mu r de r e rs . 



Florida has been a national leader In enacting legislation 
regarding missing children. For eJtample, S. 937. 021, F.S., 
requires law enforcement officers to enter a child, once reported 
missing by a parent or legal guardian, Into thd Florida Crime 
Information Center (FCIC). Everything entered Into the FCIC Is 
simultaneously entered Into the National Crime Information Center 



Law enforcement officials In Florida are required by S. 9 3 7 . 03 1 
F.S., to secure the dental records of a reported missing person 
(juvenile or adult) if the person has not been located within 3U 
days after the Initial report. 



Also under S. 937. 032, F.S., fDLE Is required to submit to the 
Department of Education (DOE), a tape of all missing children 
entered in the Florida Crime Information Center. DOE d 1 s t r 1 bu t t.«s 
the list to all school districts in Florida. The school 
districts comparo the list of missing children with the school 
distrirt student rosters. If a possible match is located, they 
are required to notify the primary investigative agency. 

IV. The role of the National Center and state programs. 

The Importance of tbe National Center and state programs worklnjj 
In unison with the National Center cannot be understated. 
However, we should keep in mind that individuals working at the 
state and local level of law enforcement are closest to the 
problem; they are the practitioners. They are sensitive to the 
concerns in state and local areas and can be the taost responsive 
to the problems of missing children. Additionally, state 
clearinghouse programs arc accountable to the Ijcal law 
enforcement agencies and thf; citizens of the state and are close 
enough to know and If^ten to their concerns. 

It Is Important to note that publications of photographs of 
missing children have been one of the most effective means ot 
getting the public Involved in the searcii fci missing children, 
lo this fttort, state clearinghouse programs can establish and 
maintain close working relationships with local news media (i.e. 
tt.-:tvii.lun stations, newspapers, etc.) to publlcizi. tliese 
photographs. 
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Another vital mechanism for che sharing (^f Information and the 
coordination of law enforcement efforts Co locate missing 
children Is the National Crime Information Center (NCIC). NCIC 
Is the nationwide telecommunications network utilized by federal, 
state and local law enforcement agencies tc c ommu nlcate detailed 
information regarding missing persons. The file contains names, 
physical descriptions and circumstances regarding the 
Jlsa pp ijara ;t' juveniles and dults. <\'. thl:> t i tht:re arc 

approximately 52, 355 missing persons in the national (NCIC) rile, 
approximately 7 bX are juveniles. Missing persons are entered 
into the national file using one of the following categories: 
Disabled, Endangered, Involuntary, Juvenile and Catastrophe 
Victims. Every effort should be made to encourage all states' 
full utilization of this valuable resource. 

I feel that the National Center should continue to play p. vital 
role in assisting the states to address the problems of missing 
children. However, it is Importan^t that the states be allowed to 
set policy and maintain operational control of their own 
clearinghouses. Their relationship with the National Center 
should be to address issuciri of national Importance and provide 
for exchange of Information. The National Center should: 

I. Operate a national clearinghouse for information pertaln" 
Ing to missing children; 

' 2. Provide liaison among federal, state and local law 
enforcement as well as private organizations; 

3. Immediately forward all information received on a missing 
child to the investigative agency handling the case; 

I* . Publish information regularly regarding ALL types of 
missing children; 

3. Assist states in establishing standards to ensure 
consistency nationally; 

6. Continue to develop educational and informational brochures 
to assist statu and local agencies in informing cit :ens of 
methods to prctuct our children; 

7. Work to Implement abduct'on prevention programs in each 
state; 

8. Provide more accurate statistics on the actual number of 
missing children; 

9. Establish rapport with local law enforcement agencies 
throughout the nation. Acceptance by local enforce me nt 
agencies is vital to both the National Center as well as 
state clearinghouses; and 

10. Work more closely with the various runaway shelters 
nationally. The problem of runaways Is far more significant 
than we may believe. 

Mr. Chairman, we have coin*.- a lonj; way In our efforts to protect 
our children. The passage and Implementation of H.R. 60A will 
ensure that we continue this effort. I urge this committee to b 
proactive in responding to one of the greatest national tragedie 
. of the 80's, missing children. Let's not wait for an incident 
such as the death of Ad am Walsh to occur in each state before Wu 
act to ensure uniform protection of America's children. Again, 
urge your support in passing H.R. 6u4. I thank yuu for your 
t Ime . 
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Mr. Kiu)EE. Thank you very much, Mr. Quincey. 
Mr. Bidler. 

Mr. Bidler. Thank you, Chairman Kildee, Congressman Tauke, 
Congressmen Lewis and Owens. 

Iowa appreciates the opportunity to testify on H.R. 604. We sup- 
port Federal assistance for the establishment and expansion of 
State clearinghouses. 

Iowa's clearinghouse is the most recent clearinghouse represent- 
ed on your panel today. We have been in operation just 1 year. 
However, we have learned a lot in that short period of time, and 
we have found that State clearinghouses are significant in terms of 
addressing the issue of missing children. 

Iowa, in its State law, mandates that reports of missing children 
be immediately entered into the National Crime Information 
center and that law enforcement agencies open an active investiga- 
tion on the disappearance of that missing child. 

As all of you know, Iowa had two very tragic cases that made 
national headlines and stUl make national headlines, the Johnny 
Gosch case and the Eugene Martin case. Those cases had signifi- 
cant impact on Iowa's desire and efforts to move forward in estab- 
iisnmg the btate clearinghouse and moving toward a more proac- 
^^°T * , laentificption and recovery of missing children. 
flu^ clearinghouj - has one significant differsnco from most 
of the other clearinghor -js in the United States, and I think it is a 
difference that is very important. The Iowa clearinghouse is a miss- 
ing persons cleannghouse rather than just a missing children's 
clearinghouse. Iowa moved in this direction for a number of rea- 
sons. However, the two primary reasons are that the parents of 
missing children whose children become emancipated still have the 
same concerns for those children as they had prior to that emanci- 
pation, and the fact that the tragedy of missing adults is as severe 
tor the family members as the tragedy of missing children. There- 
tore, we deal with both missing adults and missing children in our 
clearmghouse. 

While I recognize that H.R. 604 provides funding specifically for 
addressing the issue of missing children, I would hope that support 
would also be provided for the establishment and efforts at the 
btate level in the area of missing adults. 

'^^^P^W,'?^^®. '=°Y^''^ °f the same functions that 

tne l<lorida and the Illinois clearinghouses provide. We have a 24- 
hour-a-day hot line for reporting of information concerning missing 
children. We also, as the other States do, report those leads directly 
back to the law enforcement agency who has the primary jurisdic- 
tion for the investigation of that case. 

We do not conduct investigations out of the missing persons 
clearinghouse, even though the Iowa clearinghouse is in the De- 
partment of Public Safety and we are a law enforcement agency 
and we do investigate these cases. However, the primary inveltiga- 
tion agency is the local law enforcement agency, and we assist 
those local law enforcement agencies in the investigation of these 
cases. 

One of the primary goals that we attempt to accomplish is the 
training of local law enforcement agencies, both in how- to investi- 
gate a missing child s case, but also in how to get information en- 
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tered into the National Crime Information Center and to provide 
quality control on those entries so that we can assure ourselves 
that the local agency is entering all of the information that is 
available about that child that would help in the recovery, and 
that they properly follow up in getting those entered and in 
making sure that the entries are, in fact, proper and that every 
possible bit of information that can be entered is entered into that 
system. 

I support what Florida said about the fact that the National 
Crime Information Center is absolutely essential in terms of its 
missing child file, its missing persons file. In fact, it is a missing 
persons file and not a missing child file. I think that the National 
Crime Information Center, not the National Center on Missing Per- 
sons, should develop a national intelligence center for missing and 
exploited children. I think we need more national intelligence in 
terms of individuals who exploit children in the areas of child por- 
nography and those types of areas. I see a need in that area that 
does not appear to be adequately addressed at this point in time. 

The problem of exchange of intelligence information between the 
States IS a problem that is severe, is a problem that is strictly con- 
trolled by many States, and it is a problem that only can be ad- 
dressed through an organization like the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and the National Crime Information Center. 

I would recommend, among other things, that the legislation re- 
quire the Department of Justice to establish an intelligence net- 
work on child molestors, child pornography, and people suspected 
of child abuse. 

We started collecting data on missing children in Iowa in March 
1985, and from March 1985 through August 1986, Iowa had 10,950 
children reported missing. Of those 10,950 reported missing, 274 
were classified as endangered; 324 were classified as involuntary; 
and 55 were classified as parental abductions. The balance were 
runaways or juvenile cases. 

These juvenile cases are very important, but it points out, I 
think, that there has been a lot of misinformation given out about 
the nature of the problem and the fact that many, many children 
are being abducted by strangers. Our statistics do not bear out the 
fact that the problem is as severe in that area as it is severe, in 
fact, that children are running away from home, and they are run- 
ning away from home for many reasons. 

One of the problems that we have is when we locate a child who 
has run away from home, the law enforcement response in many 
cases is to return the child to that same home, without some deter- 
mination as to why the child left that home and what intervention 
needs to be made in order to provide a safe environment in that 
home for the child and to help assure that the child, in fact, has a 
safe environment which to return to. 

Another statistic that we found in operating the Iowa clearing- 
house is that many, many children that are reported missing are 
reported missing numerous times. Of the 10,950 reported missing 
children in Iowa in the last year and a half, we found that 236 of 
those children had been reported five times or more; 538 of them 
had been reported three times or more; 30 youngsters had been re- 
ported missing more than 10 times, and we had one young boy who 
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had been reported missing 26 times in the last year and a half. 
This young boy is, in fact, in the social service system. Obviously 
^hat^ystem is not serving the needs of that particular young indi- 

In terms of specific comments on H.R. 604, we have a couple of 
priniary concerns. One of the concerns is that we feel that there 
must be support not only for the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children, but also for a national intelligence gathering 
network of some sort, and the National Center, as John testified to 
earlier, cannot and will not serve that role. The National Center is 
not a law enforcement agency, and most State laws and, in fact. 
Federal law prohibits States from giving that information to a non- 
cmninal justice agency. Therefore, we would encourage that you 
address that issue in your legislation. 

We also feel that the level of funding provided in the bill is not 
really adequate to address the issue of State clearinghouses. Two 
million dollars per year obviously is not going to do a great deal 
when you recognize the fact that Illinois has just testified that they 
spend over $5 milHon in that State alone. 

The Iowa clearinghouse is funded at a level of about $110,000 per 
year, and we have three staff members. So we are about actually in 
the top level of clearinghouses, in the top 15 percent, in terms of 
level of funding and number of staff members involved in that 
clearinghouse. We have many mandates that three staff members 
clearly cannot carry out. 

We are required by our State law to provide training to law en- 
forcement agencies in both the investigation of cases and in the 
procedures for entering children into the National Crime Informa- 
tion Center. We do that, but we do not do it adequately. 

We are required to work with and cooperate with private, volun- 
tary organizations. Again, we do that, but with three staff mem- 
bers, we cannot do that adequately. 

We are required to provide training to the private and State edu- 
cational agencies in terms of how to educate parents in prevention 
ot abductions, how to educate children in areas of the hazards of 
running away, things they can do to help resolve those situations 
that lead them to running away. Obviously, with three staff mem- 
bers we cannot do that either. 

The area of training, the area of assistance to those children 

?u^f *.u ?. ^^^y ^^^^ we, at the funding level 

that the State of Iowa can afford, cannot address very well. We feel 
that the problem of missing children is a national problem. Most of 
the children that are missing from the State of Iowa are recovered 
in other States. Many of the children that are recovered in Iowa 
are nussmg from other States. It takes more than just a State 
ettort to resolve this problem. It clearly is a national problem. 

It needs a national commitment. It needs national funding. It 
needs support from the national level to encourage those States 
who do not have clearinghouses to establish clearinghouses. It 
needs support from the national level to address the issue of what 
do you do with that child who has run away once you recover him. 
How do you determine what problems led that child to run away 
and how to address those problems so that the child can return to 
a safe environment? 
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Again, let me say that we support H.R. 604. We think it is a good 
start. We think it needs more support than is there, but we con- 
gratulate Congressman Lewis in the sponsoring of this legislation 
and the committee for holding these hearings. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Carroll L. Bidler follows:] 
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Prepared SxATEM^a^rr of Carroll L. Bidler, Director, Division of Administrative 
Services, Iowa Department op Pubuc Safety 



Chaiman Klldee, Members of the Sub-Cconlttee: 

Oi behalf of the State of Iowa, I an pleased to be given th? opportunity to 
present testimony on H.R. 604, a Bill to authorize Federal assi:;nance to 
establish or expand state clearinghouses to locate missing childrtn. Let me 
state at the onset we support federal assistance to st?te clearinghouses to 
assist in the location of missing children. 

Under the leadership of Tiovernor Terry E. Branstad, Iowa began a program of 
strengthening its child protection laws as early as I983 by establishing a 
child abuse prevention program and making criminal history records available on 
child care persom.cl. Iowa was one of the first states to pass legislation 
requiring that all missing children be entered into NCIC and to require that an 
Immediate active investigation be commenced on all missing children cases. We 
also requirs the information on missing persons be iranediately broadcast to all 
officers on duty for the agency receiving the report and distributed statewide 
on the I.O.W.A. Criminal Justice Information System. 



Iowa Hissing Person Information Clearinghouse 

Effective July 1985, a Missing Person Information Clearinghouse (MPIC) was 
established in the Administrative Services Division of the lowc Department of 
Public Safety. Iowa's Clearinghouse was established as a Missing Person 
Information Clearinghouse rather than a Hissing Children's Information 
Clearinghouse because of our conviction that the problem of missing children 
does not cease to exist because a child reaches the age of maturity and our 
desire to help citizens with missiitg family members of any age. Iowa has 
defined a missing person to be a person that meets one of the following 
characteristics: 



1. Is physically or mentally disabled. 

2. Was, or is, in the company of another person under circumstances 
indicating ^hat the missing person's safety may be in danger. 

3. Is missing under circianstances indicating that the disappearanoe was 
not voluntary. 

4. Is an unemancipated minor. 

For purposes of this definition "unemancipated minor" means a minor who has 
not married and who resides with a parent or other legal gjardian. 

The functions of a missing person clearinghouse are varied. A description of 
the services provided in Iowa are detailed below. 

The MPIC provides a progran for ccmpiling, coordinating and disseminating 
information with the aim of helping to locate missing persons through public 
awareness and cooperation, and for educating law enforcement officers and the 
general public about the missing persons problon. 

The Department of Public Safety maintains a toll free telephone line available 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, to collect and dissetninate 
information concerning missing persons in Iowa. Initial reports of missing 
persons are handled by the enforcement agency of jurisdiction, however 
subsequent to the filing of a missing person report, information may be 
submitted directly to the MPIC. Any information received by the MPIC is 
forwarded to the enforcement agency with jurisdiction. In addition, a monthly 
bulletin is published containing the nanes, photos, descriptions and other 
related information to those persons* disappearances. Tlie bulletin is sent to 
law enforcement agencies, the media, school districts youth shelters, and other 
individuals and agencies which request missing person information. Weekly 
public service announcements are distributed to update bulletin information 
Contacts are available at local TV and radio stations for rapid dissemination 
of information as needed. 
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TTie departiuent is responsible for a registry of approved prevention and 
education prograns ai)d materials regarding missing and runaway children, and is 
the coordinator of both public and private programs regarding missing persons. 
Additionally, the department coordinates training prograns for law enforcement 
personnel and the general public regarding missing persons. Training for law 
enforcement includes missing person reporting, legal procedures and the 
tracking of missing person and unidentified bodies. Training for the public 
includes infoimation to assist parents in the avoidance of child kidnapping, 
safety skills for children and runaway prevention material for older youth. 

Various methods are utilized to inform the public about the clearinghouse. 
These include media contacts, such as TV appearances, radio interviews and 
newspaper and press releases. "Hie clearinghouse staff presenta talks to 
schools and public and private groups concerning the missing person issue upon 
request. We also participate in shopping mall and fair promotions as well as 
seminars that are concerned with child safety. Written infainaticn is 
available for public distribution during such events. "Hiese materials include 
the monthly bulletin, weekly news release. Crime Dog Child Safety Brochure, a 
Crime Dog HcGruff Coloring Book which focuses on child safety, and information 
pertaining to runaways and shelters. 

The clearinghouse provides case by case assistance to local law enforcement 
agencies upon request. "Rie staff also researches laws and policies for law 
enforcement agencies and individuals relating to missing persons. This 
information is provided to law enforcement agencies for their use in working 
with missing children. It has been found that many agencies do not have the 
manpower or time to research various states' statutes and need a central 
resource where such information is available which can help in tlie recovery of 
a child. 

Unfortunately, our experience has shown that even when a child is located, 
he/she may not be returned to the parent given original custody. Each party in 
a parental abduction case may have a custody order from their state of 
residence. The return of a child under these circumstances is often frustr.nted 
by these conflicting orders. IXie to interstate jurisdictional problems, we 
feel a federal method for resolution of these types of conQicts must be 
established. 

Other services include provision of training to terminal operators on the 
correct procedures in entering, modifying and cancelling missing persons from 
the NCIC/IOWA systems. The quality control of records has helped agencies to 
enter the most complete information possible concerning a missing individual 
and helps to keep system data current. 



Interstate Cooperative Efforts 

Congress should be aware that while state clearinghouses are willing to work 
to the extent possible with the National Center there is certain infot-mation 
to which they cannot have access. The states and the federal government have 
established standards for agencies receiving certain types of information and 
the National Center does not fall within those standards. It is not a law 
enforcement or criminal justice agency and cannot receive information whose use 
is restricted to such agencies. I am speaking primarily of criminal history 
record information and investigative data which would be used by a law 
enforcement agency in working a case. 

TTie State of Iowa joined I-SEARCH, Interstate Enforcement Agencies to Recover 
Children in August of 1985. I-SEARCH has served to fill a void inherent with 
the creation of the National Center. 1-SEARCH provides for the exchange of law 
enforcement data between police agencies and for joint enforcement efforts in 
partici. -)ting states. Individuals who abduct children are highly mobile. It is 
not unconmon for missing children, whether they be runaways, parental 
abductions or stranger abductions, to be lo?*ated in iinother state than the one 
from which they are missing. 

The states need resources to continue this vital link and enhance its 
operation. State clearinghouses need further interaction to develop new 
methods of locating missing persons and to investigate cases of exploitation. 
In addition, training which will enhance our ability to provide for the 
training needs of local law enforcement agency personnel is a priority. A copy 
of the interstate agreement has been attached for your information. 
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Dug to the poor economic climate in the state of Iowa, an increase in the state 
appropriation for clearinghouse functions is not likely. Increasint; the scope 
of our operations does not appear to be feasible without additional monies from 
outside sources. 



Infonnation Systems 



NCIC access in Iowa is provided for by the Departmrnt of Public Saf«^ty and is 
administered in the Division of Administrative Services of which' the 
clearinghouse is a part. The system Includes instate and out-of-state 
telecommunications, e.g. NLETS, a state data base of missing persons and access 
to other state data bases such as Driver License, Motor Vehicle ReRistrations, 
and covin Criminal History Data Bases. 

Quality control is conducted on all missing persons entered into NCIC from the 
state of Iowa. Statistics are maintained on the total number of reported 
missing persons from the state. During the period of March 1985 through August 
lyob the Iowa Clearinghouse received reports of over 10,950 mlssinp. children. 



• - . ^. V. J ^ nvuAVj lUU HJdl/V UIIOU 

cieariy many more children leave home of thrfir own accord the--" are nbducted. 

We have modified our state law enforcanent computer which connects to the NCIC 
so we can capture important missing person data. By doing so, we have been 
better able to document and define the nalure of the missing person problem in 
our state. All missing persons cases (including adults) are currenty 
maintained in the state missing person d:ita base and NCIC. The data ba.'ie 
contains information electronically entered by law enforcement agency personnel 
via computer terminal. Tiis data can b^- sorted in nunerous ways, in addition, 
a missing person log is generated from ICWA System transactions (entries, 
modifications, locates, cancellations). This log is a cunulntive I'ile 
containing all missing juvenile transactions since March, 1985. Information 
contained in the log includes all infonnation entered for NCIC. TV.erefore 

written to produce statistical analyses in any desired 
combinations of the following: 



1 . name 

2. type of case 
3. 



repetitive behavior (including total nunber of cases and total number of 
diiierent people involved; repetitive behavior of any specific nerson) 
H. geographical area 

5. race 

6. sex 

7. age (average ages) 

8. length of tline individual Is missing and average lengths 

ms^n^^i°^ ^""^JtT NCIC by an Iowa originator must contain a 

Missing Person Status (MPS) Code which indicates the status of the missing 
person when the record was cancelled. As a result, data is also available on 
the basic circumstances surrounding cancellation of a misaing person record 
These codes are: 

MPS/E - ERROR IN RECORD 
MPS/U - UNFOUNDED REPORT 

MPS/T - TRANSFER OF STATUS (CHANGE OF INCIDENT TYPE) 
MPS/Z - TEST ENTRY CANCELUTION 
HPS/H - HOMICIDE VICTIM 
MPS/D - OTHER DECEASED 

MPS/A - REPORTING AQENCY/PtRSON WITHDREW AUTHORIZATION FOR REPORT 
MPS/C - ARRESTED CRIMINAL CHARGES 

HPS/P - PICKED UP AND RETURNED (NO CRIMINAL CHARGES) 

MPS/R - REPORTING PERSON NO LONGER AVAILABLE TO VALIDATE RECORD 

MPS/V - VOLUNTARILY REHURNED 

MPSAf - WHEREABOUTS DETERMINED, PERSON NOT RETURNED 
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Examples of the types of information we have available include: a chronic 
runaway's history from the first incident to the last; all repetitive incidents 
of running away listed in numerical order, or the average number of such 
incidents; or the runaway data of a specific geographical area. 'l"he 
combinations and applications are numerous, and can be tailored to any specific 
or suspected problem. We have determined for instance, that there are 236 
children who have been reported missing five times or more in lowfj. There are 
another 538 who have been reported three times or more. Of theso 30 youngsters 
have been entered into NCIC ten times or more, with one boy running 26 times in 
approximately one year. It is obvious that these types of cases help create 
the unrealistic statistics utilized by many groups, for each child is usually 
counted not once, but the number of times he or she is reported as missing. 

Cownents on H.R. 604 

Several provisions of H.R. 604 leave sane cause for concern. The.-ie concerns 
are: 

1. H.R. 604 limits itself to support of missing children information clearing- 
houses. We would hope that the language would be written in auch a way 
that it would not preclude assistance to clearinghouses which also handle 
cases involving other missing persons. At last count there were 226 
persons reported missing in the Iowa Missing Person Information 
Clearinghouse. Of these individuals 175 were juveniles and 51 were 
adults. These figures have remained fairly constant during the first year 
of operation of the Iowa Clearinghouse. Each week b'?tween 150 and 200 
individuals are reported missing and approximately the some number are 
located. A sumnary of current missing person reports by length of 
disappearance and incident type is attached. 

2. Section 423 establishes the guidelines for grant applications and the 
specific requirements for the operation of missing children information 
clearinghouses funded under the Act. 

a. Subsection (1) (B) provides for the clearinghouse to educate parents, 
children and community agencies and organizations in ways to prevent 
the abduction and exploitation of children. Hiis section should be 
expanded to include the education of children in the hazards of 
running away and the alternatives available to them. The vast 
majority of missing children have run away from home rather than been 
abducted. There is no argunent that a child who has run away from 
home is highly susceptible to exploitation especially if he has no 
place to go and is living on the streets. Young people should be 
informed of these hazards. 

b. Sibsection (1) <F) provides that the clearinghouse should cooperate 
with and act as a liaison for other public and private organizations 
to locate missing children. Wfiile we agree that this is a definite 
function of any clearinghouse, we feel there are current resources 
which cannot be fully utilized in locating a missing person of which 
you should be made aware. For exanple, the Federal Parent Locator 
System has been established to assist in location of parents who 
failed to meet commitments for court ordered support payments to their 
children. This system has been expanded to allow for the tracing of 
parents who have abducted their children in violation to a legal 
custody order. The Federal Parent Locator System has been very 
successful in finding parents in these situations. Access to the 
sy.-^tem should be made available for the tracking of all missing 
persons. 

3. Section 421, Subsection (5) identifies the "Department of Justice's 
National Clearinghouse for Missing and Exploited Children", while Section 
423, Subsection (1) (G) identifies the "National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children". Presunably these are both the sane organization. The 
Department of Justice does not operate a national clearinghouse, but it 
does fund the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children under 
Sec^.ion 404 of the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 
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1. Section 125 authorizes an appropriation of 2 million dollars per year for 
two years to fund grants authorized under the Act. This level of funding 
is not adequate to address the problan. Spread equally over the fifty 
states and the territories of the United States, this would anount to less 
than 10 thousand dollars. per state. In small states where tho population 
base is a v^ry small percentage of the total United States population, the 
allocation would, in all probability, be less than that. We would 
reconmend that there be a minimum allocation availtible to each state 
applying for a grant and that the minimum be not less than fifty thousand 
dollars, farther, we would recommend that additional funds be available 
based on demonstrated need and/or a competitive basis for innovative 
prograns. Authorization for grants under the progrsm should bo expanded 
for a minimum of five years. 



Missing persons i}re on ongoing problem that requires an ongoing corrmitment . 
This cofrmitfflent slx)uld be recognized by the Congress and dealt with head-on. 
It will take a coordinated, comprehensive and proactive approach to resolve the 
problems relating to missing persons and exploited children. Expanded 
interaction between the states is vital to success, as is the involvement of 
state and local law enforcement agencies. Federal support promotitig such 
activities is imperative. 

Again, I wish to express my appreciation for the opportunity to present 
testimony on H.R. 601. I would be happy to answer any questions that the 
Conmittee may have. 

CARROLL L. BIDLER, Director 
Division of Administrative Services 
Iowa Department of Public Safety 
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Interstate Agreement on 
Missing and Exploited Children 

t the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri and Wisconsin 
agree that the problem of missing and exploited children is a growing concern to the 
citizens of each respective state; and 

fmany missing children are potentially at risk,' and 

^public efforts to prevent the devastation suffered by a family and com- 
munity when a child is missing or exploited can be enhanced through public awareness, 
prevention and educational programs, and aggressive investigative and recovery 
techniques; and ' ' 

f the development of an interstate network will aid in the improved safety 
and in the identification and recovery of missing children; and 

^ the creation of such a network requires an unprecedented level of com- 
munication and sharing of resources among participating states, 

ftfiat an I-SEARCH (Inter-Siate Enforce- 
ment Agencies to Recover CHildren) Advisory Council be established to include a 
representative of each participating state and that this Council meet regularly to discuss 
potential cooperative efforts among the states to develop a coordinated program in the loca^ 
lion of missing children. Among the Council's goals shall be: 

•Better coordination among appropriate state enforcement cgencies in 
establishing an interstate approach to solving the problem of missing 
children, 

•Development of an I-SEARCH network pertaining to the collection 
and sharing of data concerning missing and exploited children, possible 
use of a standardized child identification format, development of a 
criminal intelligence system, and research and analysis to identify trends 
and patterns of child victimization, 

•Exploration of the feasibility of participating states' participation in a 
regional ''Missing Children Bulletin" and hotline, a regional alert 
system, and cooperative law enforcement training and investigation, 
•Development of a model structure for the state approach to the 
problems of missing and exploited children including standards for law 
enforcement response to missing and exploited children ' cases. 
•An examination of improved m^c.'iuds for t/tt return of missing 
children, extradition of offenders, standardized child sajet^ educational 
programs, and the irjes^raticn of public and private sector resources ,o 
further the identification and recovery of missing and exploitea 
children. 

Adopted this 29th day of August, 1985 in Chicago, Illinois. 



James ft. Thompson 
Governor, Siaie of tttinots 



Martha Layne CoUtns 
Governor. Siete of Kentucky 



Robert D. Orr 
Governor, State of Indiana 



John Aihcrnji 
Governor. State of Missourt 



Ttrry £. Dransiad 
Governor, Slate of towa 



Anthonv S. Eart 
Governor. Siatt of W'lsconsin 
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IOWA MISSING PERSONS BY INCIDENT TYPE AND LENGTH OF DISAPPEARANCE 

September 5, 1986 



Missing less 
than one month 

Missing 
1-6 months 

Missing 
7-12 months 

Missing greater 
than 12 months 



Totals 



Missing less 
than one month 

Missing 
1-6 months 

Missing 
7-12 months 

Missing greater 
than 12 months 



Disability 
Adult Juvanile 



8 0 
4 0 

1 0 
6 0 
19 0 
Juvenile 
92 
71 
7 
5 



Endangered 
Adult Juvenile 



Involuntary 
Adult Juvenile 



Catastrophe 
Adult Juvenile 



3 
3 
0 
8 
14 



Parental Kidnap 
1 
1 
4 
0 



1 
2 
2 
13 

18 



0 
0 
1 
3 

4 

Lost/Wandered 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



3 



165 
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TOTAL 226 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Bidler. 

Before we begin the questions, I would like to call the attention 
of the committee and the people present here today to the presence 
of H.R. Wilkinson of the National Child Safety Council, along with 
his wife, in the back row. 

Thank you very much for being here and for your continued in- 
terest. 

A few questions of myself. Mr. Patterson, in May of this year the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited Children received a 
$555,000 grant to provide technical assistance to State clearing- 
houses. What kind of assistance are you giving to those existing 
State clearinghouses with that grant? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The amount of that was ac- 
tually $550,000, and $20,000 of that is being used for the operation 
of the State clearinghouse liaison group. This is a group of six 
States that includes Florida and Illinois, two of the States that are 
represented here today, as well as Arkansas, New Jersey — I am 
trying to remember the other States just off the top of my head — 
but, anyway, we have got six States that are serving as a liaison 
group to advise the National Center, to be sure that what we are 
doing in regards to State clearinghouses is practical and has some 
reality base, and we are drawing heavily upon the expertise in the 
six State clearinghouses that we have. 

We are providing or the remainder of the money is being passed 
through to the State clearinghouses through contracts. We devel- 
oped a request for proposals that was submitted early in July to all 
of the clearinghouses for their review and comment. The final was 
released August 1, and we had 18 applications totaling somewhere 
around $320,000, all of which we found to be responsive to the RFP, 
and those contracts have been awarded. 

In addition, we are working with the American Association for 
Retired Persons to establish a volunteer program. This is an orga- 
nization that has a long history of working with law enforcement 
agencies in developing senior citizen volunteer programs. 

One of the things is we have looked at the operations of State 
clearinghouses, and we see that the staff level of professional staff 
is about three people. We feel that senior citizen volunteers can 
greatly augment that and expand personal resources that are avail- 
able. 

So through the people at AARP and their criminal justice pro- 
grams, we are working to develop some program models that will 
develop that. 

In addition to that, we are providing and will be initiating tech- 
nical assistance to all State clearinghouses. One of the things that I 
am concerned about is the fact that we did not receive applications 
from State clearinghouses may indicate that they are at a level 
where they are not really ready to receive assistance or be able to 
apply for it, and so we will be proactive in going out to see what 
the situations are as far as those States that we have not heard 
from, determine what their needs may be, and then try to be re- 
sponsive to them. 

Mr. KiLDEE. In discussing Mr. Lewis's bill, there are several sce- 
narios to consider. Under the act, there are currently appropriated, 
$4 million. Now, Mr. Lewis's bill would authorize an additional $2 
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million. Thi. Appropriations Committee could appropriate zero up 
to that amount. 

What would you do if you were still bound by that $4 million 
budget you have now and this act also were enacted? That is ques- 
tion No. 1. 

And what would you do if you had the authorization contained in 
Mr. Ijewis's bill, plus an equal amount of appropriations? 

Mr. Patterson. I think almost in either situation, Mr. Chair- 
man, it Idnd of puts us in the situation of the junkyard dogs fight- 
ing over a bone. The fact of the matter is that they have a lot of 
le^timate needs dealing with missing and exploited children, and I 
think that we really have to depend upon whatever congressional 
wisdom there may be in trying to address those needs. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Courage and wisdom it takes. 

Mr. Patterson. You are certainly right there, Mr. Chairman, 
but you know, I have no particular insight, and I do not think the 
people at the center have any particular insight on how you can 
actually take the three loaves and the fish and feed the multitudes, 
and that, I think, is one of the situations that you are confronted 
with. 

I think one of the things that may be necessary is to take a look 
and see what kind of better coordination we can effect in all of the 
areas. For example, the area of education is something that we at 
the center have been very interested in. That is certainly not a ju- 
venile justice or criminal justice problem, and it may be appropri- 
ate to talk to the folks over at the Education Department, about 
seeing how they may be able to be tied into the missing children 
issue in that area; talk to the people at Health and Human Serv- 
ices about how we might be able to do a better job in the runaway 
program. 

So whatever funds are available under the Missing Children's 
Assistance Act, I think you may have to use those funds to lever- 
age other resources to be able to adequately deal with it. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I will address this to Mr. Ferguson first, but others 
may join in the answer. 

I Search is within the Illinois State Police Department? 

Mr. Ferguson. That is correct. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You apparently interface and cooperate with your 
Department of Social Services and Department of Mental Health 
and other agencies within the State. How do you bring about that 
close cooperation? Is that through leadership within I Search or 
the Governor's office? 

Having served in State government for 12 years, I know that 
does not always take place. How do you do that in Illinois? 

Mr. Ferguson. The bureaucracy is large in Illinois, as well. I un- 
derstand your point. 

Essentially we work with both the Department of Child and 
Family Services, the social agency over children in our State, and 
the Department of Mental Health, and my staff goes over there 
and gets it done, and the State Board of Education. They are all 
really defined in one direction: the interest of children. 

Those programs that are logical and serve that end, we have had 
no problem with the bureaucracy at all. We work together; we 
train together. The DCFS, Child and Family Services, cases, when 
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they become criminal or criminal allegations, are reported to us. 
We share computer systems. 

It is funny, but I nave a theory about government, that people 
tell us what they want, and we try to deliver it in the best of our 
circumstances. We, as government bureaucrats, do not tell people 
what they should have, and it seems to work. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Within that situation, once a child becomes a miss- 
ing child in Illinois, then is I Search and the State Police Depart- 
ment the lead agency while working with the other agencies? 

Mr. Ferguson. Not necessarily. A local police department would 
generally get a report first on a missing child or the State police in 
one of the districts. We have 90 communities or so that participate 
in the I Search network. 

I Search, if it is an investigating body, would take that case in a 
local community that we funded. If it comes direct into the State 
police, we investigate the case. If a local law enforcement jurisdic- 
tion calls us and says, "I need help," we help them. We provide t:ll 
of the assistance we can. 

It comes in various ways, but generally it is done by either a 
local police department with our help or by a local I Search unit, 
with us to assist them if needed. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Quincey or Mr. Bidler, do you care to respond to 
that? 

Mr. Bidler. Yes; I would respond to it. 

We work with the other agencies, very similar to what I Search 
does, more persuasion than anything else. We are required to work 
with the Department of Education in trying to develop programs 
for the education of children and parents. We deal with the social 
service agencies when a child is recovered. 

We have another program that we operate in the department 
that deals really directly with this system, and I think it is some- 
thing that other States probably do and has not been discussed 
today, and that is the victim compensation or victim reparation 
program that most States have. We operate the Iowa victim repa- 
ration program out of the Departraent of Public Safety also, and 
we work very closely with the State Department of Human Serv- 
ices, which handles the child and family services programs, in 
terms of dealing with children who have been abused in the homes 
or sexually abused, and provide for counseling for those children 
through that compensation program. 

Another thing that I did not mention earlier, and Alex just 
touched upon, is that we are one of the six States-^ and now seven 
States as of yesterday, that participate in the interstate I Search 
agreement. Ohio joined the other six States yesterday. We had a 
meeting in Madison, WI, and we find that that interstate network 
has been very helpful to us and all of the States and probably will 
work toward expanding those interstate cooperative agreements. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Quincey. 

Mr. Quincey. Yes; thank you. 

I would agree strongly with Alex's comments. We have found 
that in the early stages of developing the clearinghouse in Florida 
that if you do not deal with your social services agencies, you are 
missing a tremendous amount of information. Particularly with the 
runaway situation, we have found that working very closely with 
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the runaway centers in Florida, and there are 13 of them; we have 
found so many times that children are running from an abusive 
home, not so much any more running to beaches or running to 
Disney or running to other areas of Florida, but they are running 
from abusive homes, and if you do not deal with your social serv- 
ices agencies, you are missing out on a tremendous amount of in- 
formation. 

Likewise, I think they saw us as being an agency that they could 
refer to in helping find children who run away from the centers. So 
I think Alex's comments were very well spoken, and we would 
agree very strongly with that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I am always hesitant to say this, but 22 years in 
Govornment and 10 years in teaching, maybe more when I was in 
teaching, you do see some families so disabled that sometimes 
maybe the best decision that child has made is to get out. I am 
always hesitant to say that because I believe so strongly in the 
family unit, but sometimes families are so disabled and need so 
much remedial help that it is an act of self-defense for the child to 
leave. 

Mr. Ferguson. That is why the necessity of a psychological serv- 
ices program, of working with the department of child and family 
services or its equivalent in other States. I, for example, could give 
you a case that we worked on 6 or 7 months ago. An 11-year-old 
child was reported as abducted from a northern Illinois rural area, 
and we got an eyewitness account of the abduction. The two males 
who abducted her were described to a tee; the car was described. 
The route that the car took from this rural town was described to 
us. 

Four hours later, we found her hiding under the bed. Now, this 
abduction account, delivered to us by her brother. During the 
evening, and by then it was about 3 o'clock in the morning, we 
called cnild and family services in our State. We found out a little 
bit about the dynamics of the family. 

Our psychologist and our agents were on the scene, went into the 
family home, and we found an extremely negligent, abusive, and 
incestuous home. 

Now, traditional law enforcement of yesterday would have found 
the child. Thank God she is all right. Let's go.'^We cannot go with 
that because that child is a future victimizer, as we see it, and our 
psychological services— and frankly, on the scene the bureaucracy 
got a little heavy for everybody between child and family services 
and the State police, but at 3 o'clock in the morning, I am getting 
the assistant director of DCFS out of bed, and we talk about it, and 
you absolutely agree that in the interest of that child, that child 
and her siblings have to be placed somewhere else. 

So now I look at this abduction account by the brother, and I say. 
What was he doing? Was he wanting to file a false police report? 
Was he wanting to nail the policemen in the area bv telling them 
lies? Was he calling for help? 

I do not know the answ^^r to that yet, but clearly, our psycholo- 
gist on the scene said that brother, unless we intercede, social serv- 
ice or police psychologist, will be in jail. He will be a victimizer of 
the future. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Tauke. 
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Mr. Tauke, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think all of you have had the opportunity to re\'iew H.R. 604, 
including the standards that each State clearinghouse would have 
to meet in order to be able to receive assistance from the Federal 
level. 

Mr. Patterson, you indicated that a poor State clearinghouse is 
worse than no clearinghouse at all, and, Mr. Ferguson, you gave us 
a very lengthy list or comprehensive list of things that a State 
clearinghouse should do and said that clearinghouses must be com- 
prehensive, which leads us to question: How do we strike that bal- 
ance where we, on the one hand, make the program realistic so the 
States that need it the most can participate; and on the other 
hand, insure that the clearinghouses are good, comprehensive, and 
do those things they ought to do? 

As you have looked at the language that is in H.R. 604 on the 
requirements for State clearinghouses in order to receive money, 
do you think that it is headed in the right direction, or do you have 
suggestions for change in that language or those requirements? 

Mr. Patterson. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Tauke, in terms of specif- 
ic requirements for State clearinghouses, I think that it would be 
almost impossible to pattern any of the other State clearinghouses 
after the program in Illinois. Illinois has got to be the Cadillac of 
State clearinghouse programs, and you know, a lot of States are in 
the position where they have got roUerskates, and maybe what 
they need is a Ford. 

I would think that what we need to do is perhaps, as a minimum, 
look at the 10 functions which most of the States or at least the 
States that already have clearinghouses address in some form or 
other in their legislation. 

I think that there are a couple of areas. One, while we strongly 
suggest that State clearinghouses be a law enforcement agency, 
there are some States that have put them in other agencies and 
have had some good success. I am not sure how that might play 
into eligibility for Federal funding if it were not in a law enforce- 
ment agency. Ohio has been put in the education department by 
statute. 

Mr. Tauke. Well, let me be a little more specific, if I may. We 
just heard a rather compelling case made for the psychological 
services aspect, which I do not think in H.R. 604 is one of the re- 
quirements, but in H.R. 604 there is an education requirement, 
that the agency be involved in the education of parents, children, 
and community agencies. 

Is the psychological counseling more important, for example, 
than the education component? Should both of them be included? 
Should neither one be included? Are we missing the boat by not 
requiring psychological counseling? 

Mr. Patterson. I believe that certainly they are both desirable. 
One way that that can be addressed without putting the require- 
ments on the State clearinghouse to provide those services and pos- 
sibly duplicate services that would otherwise be available in the 
State perhaps through the community mental health programs, 
would be to provide for an advisory group to the clearinghouse, 
which is something that we recommend. We think that it is impor- 
tant that the clearinghouses not exist in a vacuum strictly with 
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law enforcement people, but that there be input by private, volun- 
tary organizations, by mental health professionals, by educators, by 
social services workers, so that you can provide a forum for the 
btate to develop a systematized response and use whatever re- 
sources may be available in that State to deal with the problem. 

It may be a mistake to try to create parallel services just for 
missing children when those services may be available in communi- 
ties. 

Mr. Ferguson. I would not draw a major difference between edu- 
cation and psychologists. I think they are equally important. The 
psychologist IS extremely important with the cases of specific chil- 
dren. With education it is very important when the case is a gener- 
al body of people. 

Mr. Tauke. Well, I appreciate that, but put yourself in our posi- 
tion. You are telling us both are important, which obviously we 
apee with, and we can think of 25 other requirements for each of 
the other agencies that are all critically important and should be 
there. But the problem that we have is: what is the minimum you 
can do to insure you have a decent program and do not exclude all 
ot these States because they do not have the resources to do all of 
the things we are saying they have to do in order to get in, yet at 
the same time make sure that we are funding good agencies? 

I recognize it is a tough question. I think it is probably the criti- 
cal one tor this legislation, and perhaps I could ask each of you to 
^ve a httle thought to it and submit in writing, if you have an op- 
portunity, a response to it unless you have additional thoughts 
now. 

Mr. Ferguson. My only thought is that I have to say equally im- 
portant because we have a 7-year-old child who is thrown into a car 
and abducted while her friend was, too. The friend was killed, and 
the 7-year-old child asked our psychologist, "Why did my friend 
have to die and not I?" That we can only serve through psychology. 

We have two children, 7- and 5-year-old boys, who said, "No, 
stranger. I m not going to get in the car with you," because some- 
one, parent or friend, said, "Don't get into a car with a stranger," 
and they run home and the local policeman comes through and ar- 
re^ the guy who has a long history of sex offenses. 

Education helped save the life of two children. Psychological 
services helped in helping this child live day to day. 

Mr. BiDLER. Can I speak to that question? 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes, Mr. Bidler. 

Mr. BiDLER. Thank you. 

I would encourage you not to put such prohibitive burdens in the 
State clearinghouses so that they cannot comply with all of the re- 
quirement ttiat you are asking for. The requirements that are cur- 
rently in H.R. 604 are minimal requirements, I would agree. How- 
ever, if you put a requirement, for instance, that psychological 
counseling be provided as a part of the clearinghouse, I think that 
most States will not be able to comply with that because of the cost 
and because of the level of funding that ifl provided, and it is goin^ 
to be self-defeating. ^ & b 

The psychological services, I think, can be provided through 
other organizations that currently exist, that while it would be nice 
to have it in the clearinghouse, I think it is available or can be 
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Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
hink all of you have had the opportunity to re\'iew H.R, 604, 
iding the standards that each State clearinghouse would have 
eet in order to be able to receive assistance from the Federal 

r. Patterson, you indicated that a poor State clearinghouse is 
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1, insure that the clearinghouses are good, comprehensive, and 
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I you have looked at the language that is in H.R. 604 on the 
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gence center network. Do any of the other panelists have any ob- 
servations about the need for or desirability of having a national 
intelligence center? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Mr. Chairman, we do. The State of Florida recently 
received about $600,000 to provide intelligence and investigative 
support of local law enforcement agencies. As Mr. Bidler stated, I 
think that is very vital in any State, to become more aware so that 
agencies can exchange information in regards to people who exploit 
children. 

In Florida in the past, we have had a Florida Intelligence Center 
that has been primarily used for criminal activity, but we have rec- 
ognized the need to expand that, and likewise we received almost 
$600,000 for that purpose. 

Whether or not that could be done at a national level I think 
would be a tremendous undertaking, but I think you would have 
something that certainly could be of benefit to any local law en- 
forcement agency attempting to investigate a sexually exploited 
child. I think it is very much needed. How it could be done and 
under whose auspices it would be would be, I think, a question that 
there would be a lot of controversy over. 

But I think it is needed. 

Mr. Tauke. Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. We agree and have a statewide system which es- 
sentially is a sharing of intelligence information across local police 
departments, as well as our own. We have also approached an orga- 
nization called MOCIC, Midwest Organized Crime Information 
Center, that has essentially or is essentially an investigative 
system. We approached them about a national kind of system. 

We, of course, have to see all of the rules before we enter into it 

Mr. Tauke. Does anybody have any kind of proposal for a nation- 
al system now, any logical place where you would put it? 

Mr. Bidler. Well, my recommendation is that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation collects intelligence about criminal activity 
in the United States, and the activities that we are talking about 
in relation to molesting and abusing children is a criminal activity, 
and I would recommend that it be included as a part of that. 

I recognize that that may be a controversial recommendation in 
some quarters, but I personally feel that that is the place where 
the machmery is already in place and could be done probably 
cheaper than anywhere else in the Federal bureaucracy, and the 
law enforcement agencies already have working relationships with 
me FBI. So they would not have to be re-established. 

Mr. Tauke. I am tempted to relate a case that I ran into in my 
office this week, and it is so bizarre. But in any event, there is a 
person in my district who has been arrested on several occasions 
for molesting children. He has now received social security disabil- 
ity. His disability is that he is a pedophile. Therefore, he cannot get 
a job, and he is getting social security disability. That is a disability 
which just boggles my mind, but he apparently cannot be held 
under State law or he is not held as a criminal because they say it 
IS a mental problem. He cannot be held as a mental patient be- 
cause there is no chance of improving his condition. 

I cannot bypass the opportunity, Mr. Bidler, to ask you: What 
should we do about a situation like this? 



Mr. BiDLER. I wish I had an answer to that. If I had an answer to 
that I probably would not be where I am today. You know, that is a 
problem. Pedophiles are problems. Pedophiles are always pedo- 
philes, I guess. I do ncc think there is any effective treatment pro- 
gram, as you just mentioned. 

Clearly, if employers know that an individual is a pedophile, his 
opportunity for employment diminishes dramatically. I do not have 
an answer for what you do with a parson like that. I do not know 
that, although I might say lock them up and forget them, I do not 
know that that is not an answer either. 

Mr. Tauke. You ought to at least get them off the streets > I mean 
this guy has a whole string of arrests. Is this a common problem or 
is this a unique situation? 

Mr. Ferguson. Are any of his victims willing to be identified or 
has he identified them? Does he have any memorabilia concerning 
those persons on his person or around? 

Mr. Tauke. We know who the victims are, some of them. 

Mr. Ferguson. And are they willing to testify against him? 

Mr. Tauke. I presume so. 

Mr. Ferguson. And did this crime occur within your statute of 
limitations within Iowa? I do not know. Perhaps a psychologist or 
an educator could get it out of him. 

Mr. Tauke. I think he has been convicted on at least three occa- 
sions, but the problem is that he is not jailed or imprisoned be- 
cause they say it is a psychological problem, a mental problem. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think maybe the Iowa legislature could address 
that, could it not? 

Mr. Tauke. Maybe so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. Well, 1 say that really seriously because in the 
Michigan legislature when I served in that body, we wrestled with 
that problem, and we finally came up with a category, I think, 
"guilty but insane," and we could hold them for that reason. We 
will be glad to share that information with Iowa. 

Mr. Tauke. I would appreciate it. 

What I am also trying to figure out is that he came to me be- 
cause he was complaining about the way the social security office 
was delaying in giving him disability. 

I appreciate very much your testimony, gentlemen. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Major Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Sir, just one question. You mentioned the coopera- 
tion you get from police, how police cooperated with the clearing- 
houses. But I would like to know what kind of cooperation you get 
from judges and from district attorneys, and what has been your 
experience. 

Let me just relate a couple of cases. I was impressed with the co- 
operation I got from the police and the judiciary in Oregon when 
we had a father who had snatched his son from the mother in 
Brookl5rn, and we reached all the way into Oregon, and in a matter 
of a few days once we located him, the child was back with the 
mother. 

In that case the father happened to be a mechanic who worked 
very erratically. He had been on drugs; he had a few arrests. He 
was the kind of individual that the police had records on, et cetera. 
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and obviously he did not put up much of a fight once he was 
tracked down. He let the kid go. 

Another case happened to be a father who was a writer, who at 
the time the divorce took place was not doing so well. So he gave 
the mother custody of the children with visiting rights in the 
summer, and he was supposed to pay child support. He did not pay 
child support very well for 10 years. Finally he struck it rich and 
was doing very well, and he decided he would demand his ^iphts of 
visitation. The child went to visit, a 13-year-old, for the summer, 
and he wined and dined the child with a very extraordinary kind 
of environment, all of the movies he wanted, the circus, et cetera, 
you know, ice cream and hamburgers. The kid agreed with the 
father he did not want to come back home. 

I was impressed that we were able to get local police to cooperate 
and the judges in Wisconsin, and we were able to get the child 
back, but the father just boldly came into New York, into Brook- 
lyn, and snatched the child, with the child's cooperation. He 
wanted to go back to the ice cream and hamburgers, and once he 
did that, I could not get the cooperation of our own district attor- 
ney or the judiciary. 

The father was sophisticated enough to hire a lawyer and peti- 
tion the court to take the child. He had the child illegally all the 
tune while the court proceedings were going on, and nobody would 
take any steps. The judges did not see anything wrong with that. 
They would not take any steps and order him to surrender the 
^fHjl'.^*^® district attorney said it was a civil case, but he had the 
child illegally. He had kidnapped the child. 

The psychological damage that you talk about is immeasurable 
in a case like this, and the poor mother who had meager resources 
could not hire the same kind of lawyer. She fought the case as best 
she could in court. She lost. 

This seems to me it would make your work much harder, this 
kind of permissiveness by judges and district attorneys, which sets 
up a situation where people of means who know the law can hire 
good lawyers and can create a climate where you are going to have 
more cases and more kids psychologically damaged, all with a thin 
vaneer of sophistication of legality, and I just wondered what your 
experience was with this kind of situation. 

Mr. Ferguson. Our own experience has been good with other 
States district and State's attorneys and judges, good, not very 
good. When we have a need for help though, we go to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Child Advocacy Center. Howard Davidson, who 
is that I believe also on the board of directors of the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children. 

In almost every case where we need help with a district jurisdic- 
tion or judge, they have been able to provide me a name in that 
State and sometimes in that city whom I can call and get some 
kind of advocate relationship for us. 

We did have one defendant in Hawaii who abducted his child, 
who told us that we could not extradite him because he was not in 
the United States. 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Mr. Owens, I might also mention as a State clear- 
inghouse, you are going to find you are going to sprnd the majority 
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of your time dealing with the parents of parental kidnapings. It 
will happen in every State. 

Mr. Owens. Parental kidnaping is the major problem? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. It happens in every State. In Florida we have 
found that our office, the State court's administrator's office and 
our supreme court have been extremely helpful. Normally if you 
can provide certified copies of a custody order from Florida, we can 
get the help that we need at the State level. 

We do have a problem in dealing with other State agencies out- 
side of the State of Florida, and the local law enforcement agencies 
that you have to deal with where the child may be unless the child 
is entered into NCIC, and most States do not utilize NCIC as they 
should. In Florida, we have about 4,000 children entered into NCIC, 
but there are only about 40,000 in the national system, and we 
have found that by children not being entered into that system, 
local law enforcement agencies in other States are very hesitant to 
become involved because of the liability that they become involved 
with if they do pick up that child. An example was given a while 
ago, and that does cause some problems. 

But normally within the State we have very few problems. We 
have found in using the State court's people that we can resolve 
any issue regarding custody, but it is a problem from out of State. 

Mr. BiDLER. We have a similar problem in Iowa. We had one spe- 
cific case I will relate where the parents were divorced. They were 
from California. They were divorced in, I believe, Missouri. The 
mother had a custody order from the State of Missouri. She moved 
with the child to the State of Iowa. The father abducted the child 
from Iowa and moved to another State— I forget which State— Ari- 
zona, I believe, and got a custody order from the State of Arizona 
for that chUd. So the child was reported missing in Iowa. It became 
an Iowa case. However, we had conflicting custody orders from two 
other States, and it becomes a real problem. How do you resolve 
those custody orders? 

It turned out in that particular case that at this point in the 
game at least, the father has been able to support his custody order 
in the State where he currently has the child, and the mother has 
been unable to recover that child. 

Mr. Owens. So in addition to assistance to clearinghouses, would 
you say that there is a great need for some Federal legislation to 
clarify this situation from one State to another? 

Mr. BiDLER. Yes, sir; I would. In fact, I think in my written testi- 
mony I relate that very thing. 

Mr. Ferguson. Judges and State's attorneys have to be trained 
in this issue just as much as policemen and volunteers and others. 

Mr. Patterson. Thi3 really is an area that v/e have done a lot of 
work with at the National Center, both in working with clearing- 
houses and working with individual kinds of organizations. We do 
have or have had and are currently renegotiating a contract with 
the ABA to provide the kinds of services that Alex is talking about, 
parental kidnaping cases. 

You know, what we are trjdng to do or what we hope we are 
doing is developing a stronger system through education of various 
components of that system. The thing about parental kidnaping 
that makes it hard is that every State has their own parental kid- 
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napin? legislation, and when you get judges that do not recognize 
things like the Federal Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act and 
some of the other kinds of things and think that an order from 
their court carries precedence over any other order that may be in 
existence, it really points up the need for educational programs 
throughout the system in some of these issues. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am really impressed with this panel, particularly the tremen- 
dous work that the State of Illinois is doing in this area. 

I have a quick question for you, Mr. Ferguson. The $5 million 
that is budgeted for your clearinghouse, is the $5 million line item, 
under the State Police budget or does this also include logistics 
support from other agencies, such as the social agencies, et cetera*? 

Mr. Ferguson. No, sir. It is $5 million for I Search itself within 
the Department of State Police, primarily within my division, but 
also the Division of Criminal Investigation and the Division of 
State Troopers. Two million dollars of that is grant money to be 
allocated to local communities by rules that we set in the division 
of administration. 

Mr. Lewis. I see. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this panel clearly depicts what can 
be done in the States if they are given money, such as we have the 
comprehensive system in Illinois and are witness to what Florida 
and Iowa have been able to do on limited budgets. 

I would like to ask Mr. Quincey some quefitions if we can be 
brief, H.R. 604, Wayne, mandates that the clearinghouse be estab- 
lished under the auspices of law enforcement. What role does law 
enforcement play and why is it so critical? 

Mr. Quincey. Mr. Lewis, I think one of the first things I should 
say about that is generally when a child becomes missing, the local 
law enforcement agency in that particular jurisdiction is almost 
always the first person or the first agency that is contacted. The 
btate clearinghouse, I think after that it becomes a support role to 
the local law enforcement agency. 

Pax c\cularly in Florida, we have a statute that requires the local 
law enforcement agency to enter the child into NCIC. They are the 
only ones that can do that. I think it is very important that gener- 
ally your local law enforcement man is going to be the one who 
handles the investigation. Anything that is done at the State level 
or at the Federal level should be in support of that local law en- 
forcement agency's efforts. 

If we circumvent them, if we do not provide information to them, 
then I can assure you they will not work with you at the State or 
Federal level. I think it is vital that the agency that handles the 
investigation hand the entire investigation and not just portions of 
it. 

But generally I think the most adequate response to that is that 
generally the local law enforcement agency is going to be the one 
that responds to that, and they are going to handle the investiga- 
tion, and they are really the only ones that can handle the investi- 
gation. 
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Like we are, we have four people in Tallahassee. We are not able 
to respond. We are not a 911 agency, but the local law enforcement 
agency is, and anything that we do should be in support of an in- 
vestigation that they do. In Florida we try to do those things that 
can assist them in trying to recover that child at the State level, 
but generally the^ local law enforcement agency is the one that 
handles the investigation, and that is where it should be. 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to ask you this question. In his opening 
statement, Mr. Patterson brought out something, and I believe the 
other gentlemen did as well, that if a child is located by a police 
officer in Florida, that police officer would have to notify the Illi- 
nois agency even though the Florida officer has custody of the 
child. Now, using the clearinghouse scenario and going through the 
NCIC, can you not go directly to Illinois if you locate the child? Is 
that not one of the beauties of the clearinghouse? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Yes. What we would do, if a law enforcement 
agency in Florida contacts us and says that we have a child that is 
entered into the NCIC, generally what we are going to do is sit 
down and do an inquiry into the NCIC system. We want to know 
who the investigating agency is, and we will, in turn, immediately 
contact the law enforcement agency that entered that child into 
NCIC and have them put in touch with the agency that has the 
child in Florida. I think that is the role of the clearinghouse, and 
that is the way it should be. 

Unfortunately what we have found so many times is that so 
many States do not enter children into NCIC, and when you do an 
inquiry, just as they have done, there is nothing there. We had 
that happen two times in Texas in the past 3 months where we 
have actually contacted the State of Texas clearinghouse. They had 
information in Regard to the child, but the local law enforcement 
agency did not enter that child into NCIC, and again, that is the 
reason we feel so strongly that all law enforcement agencies in the 
Nation need to utilize that resource. 

The agency in Florida contacted us hoping that we would know 
how to get in touch with the agency that had information about 
the child, and all it was, was that the agency had a policy in Texas 
that they did not enter all massing children. This was a runaway, a 
13-year-old kid. But I think it is vital that they enter all missing 
children into NCIC. 

We contacted the National Center, and they by chance did not 
have any information on it. I think that is che reason the State 
clearinghouses^ are so important. They provide resources that many 
times the local agencies do not utilize. 

Mr. Lewis. And this, Mr. Chairman, is one of the elements of 
H.R. 604. With the education to local law enforcement that you 
were inquiring about, that we hope would apply to using the NCIC 
for interchange back and forth between the interstate clearing- 
houses. 

Wayne, I would like to ask you: What type of children are en- 
tered into your system? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Congressman Lewis, we enter parental kidnapings, 
runaways, criminally abducted children, and any child who is miss- 
ing under the age of 18 that is either believed to be in Florid^ or 
that is missing from Florida, regardless of the circumstance. We 
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also require that the local law enforcement agency have already 
entered that child into NCIC, but all four of those types. 

Mr. Lewis. How many children have been entered into the 
system? Do you have those numbers, by chance? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. In the clearinghouse itself, we have entered since 
February 1983 over 6,000 children into that system. Now, currently 
we have about 1,112 currently missing in that system. In other 
words, we have had over 5,000 entered and canceled, but even 
today we have over 1,000 children missing from Florida that are in 
the clearinghouse files, and we have over 4,000 that are entered 
mto NQC that are missing. 

Mr. Lewis. Are these numbers hard enough that the committee 
could use this, if necessary, to get some idea v)f the kind, type, and 
scope of the problem we have here? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Yes, sir. In proportion, I think ycu probably coald. 
Keep in mind though that Florida has only had that law since Feb- 
ruary 1983. Children that were missing prior to that many times 
may have not been entered into that system. We have found gener- 
ally that law enforcement agencies will just about always enter 
criminally abducted children if they know the child has been crimi- 
nally ajducted. Many of them will not enter runaways. Tliey 
simply will not enter runaways. Parental kidnapings, unless they 
have a certified copy of a custody order^ many times they will not 
enter those children as well, and in some respects I think they are 
scared of the liability factors that come into play when you enter a 
child into that system and have another law enforcement agency 
actually take that child from a parent who may actually have legal 
custody. 

We caution them about that. We encourage them'to obtain certi- 
fied copies of the papers. ^ 

Mr. Lewis. You stated, I believe, that you have foiir people to op- 
erate the clearinghouse. 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Yes, sir, and a budget of about $145,000, and we 
are very envious of Illinois. 

Mr. Lewis. How much interaction have you had with the Nation- 
al Center over the past several years? 

Mr. OuiNCEY. Over the past few years, we visited the Center, I 
think, three times. At the first sHowing of the movie "Adam," we 
came up and provided some technical assistance to them. You 
know, we operated the hotline after the movie "Adam" was shown 
for the second time in Florida. We had about 175 volunteers from 
our agency there, and the National Center came down. 

We have worked very closely with the National Center. Likewise, 
I feel that the Nationa:l Center needs to get out to the State clear- 
inghouses and provide direction to the State clearinghouses that 
are currently in existence. So many of them are kind of going off 
on their own tangents right now, and I think that is going to hurt 
the effort overall. 

That is the reason we are so supportive of H.R. 604. 1 believe this 
National Center is in a direct leadership role, and it can provide an 
enormous amount of technical assistance to the States, I know in 
Florida, when we started our clearinghouse, we had nobody to 
follow. We really did not have anybody that we could look to for 
guidance, and we floundered for a while. Then we started meeting 
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with local law enforcement agencies, and believe me, they will tell 
you how to do everything. 

But I believe the National Center is in an ideal position to pro- 
vide a lot of good technical assistance to the States. Likewise, I 
think they need to get out to the States and visit with the States to 
do that. 

I believe strongly that the National Center will never be accept- 
ed in this Nation unless they get the support of local law enforce- 
ment agencies. Local law enforcement agencies will either make 
you or break you as a State clearixighouse. If they support you, if 
they understand that you will not circumvent them in their efforts, 
they will work very closely with you. 

I feel very strongly that it is going to be very difficult to operate 
a State clearinghouse in a non-law-enforcement agency, such as the 
Department of Education. Law enforcement agencies tend to only 
work with law enforcement agencies. I feel that if ypu put a clear- 
inghouse in an agency that is not a criminal justice or a law en- 
forcement agency, they are going to be very hesitant to give you 
leads on a missing child, and that will hurt the overall effort in 
that particular State. 

I think Alex alluded to a couple of things that I would like to 
just comment on about the need for psychological testing or the 
psychological aspects of a missing child. I think it is very impor- 
tant. 

In Florida we deal with that through our HRS, our Health and 
Rehabilitative Services. They have people in every county that are 
very trained, and we have found just by making them aware of 
what we are doing that they are very supportive and very helpful 
to you. You have just got to know who those people are. 

Mr. Lewis. I certainly did not mean to exclude any other panel 
members from answering these questions. If you would like to 
chime in, that is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Patterson. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Chairman, if I could, the Na- 
tional Center is, as indicated, starting a much more aggressive 
technical assistance program that will, indeed, have our people out 
providing technical assistance, not only people on our staff provid- 
ing technical assistance, but also out facilitating the delivery of 
services from other people \n clearinghouses, benefiting from their 
successes and failures that Lhey have had in exchanging informa- 
tion in what is really a very i.ew field. Up until 2 years ago, Flori- 
da was the only clearinghouse that there was out there, and now 
we have got about 37 States that have some form of a clearing- 
house either through legislation or in some cases Executive order 
or administrative directive. 

So, you know, we are beginning to play catchup and to addrecs 
the technical assistance needs. We will be having a training session 
in St. Louis coming up early November where all of the representa- 
tives from clearinghouses will be invited to come in and participate 
in another program where there will be a lot more opportunity for 
exchanging of ideas and information between clearinghouses. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. Yes, sir. With respect to the National Center, we 
have generally been impressed with their publications and techni- 
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cal assistance. We do a lot of work with them on specific pieces of 
legislation that we might be able to use in lUinois. 

We also have had one case where we have recovered a child in 
Australia last week, and the ties the National Center hag, co the 
State Department helped us in that case. We do not see a lot of 
international cases, but I do know of some going on right now 
within the I Search Program. 

o^o^*^ respect to the statistics, we have as of September 1, 1986, 
x^riTriP®^^^^ under the age of 21 entered as missing into our State 
on ^y^^^ leads. Generally within u year we will have 25,000 
to 30,000 entries. That includes the city :f Chicago. It is one of the 
largest jurisdictions city-wise that report/^ missing children immedi- 
ately. 

We are not confident in these numbers. I cannot tell you that 
they will not leave a messy audit trail. Frankly, we do not know 
yet how many children are missing by stranger or by parent and 
by runaways. We clearly know that runaways are the largest cate- 
gory. Somewhere after that is parental, and somewhere after that 
IS stranger. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Bidler, do you have any comments to make on 
some of the questions I have just asked? 

Mr. Bidler. Not specifically. I agree with the comments from the 
rest of the panel in terms of the requirement that the clearing- 
houses be in law enforcement agencies, that they work closely with 
the National Crime In/ormation Center. 

We also have worked with the National Center very extensively 
in the past year or so and agree that they do some good things and 
some things that we feel they should be continued to be allowed to 
do. 

Mr. Lewis. I just have a couple more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Wayne, why don't you start off and tell us what interaction did 
you have with private organizations and other State agencies? You 
did mention HRS. 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Yes, sir. In Florida we have seven private organiza- 
tions who have been active for the most part since 1981, two cen- 
ters in particular, the Adam Walsh Center, both in Fort Lauder- 
dale and m Orlando, which have been very active, as you know, 
primarily because of the efforts of John Walsh. Children's Rights of 
America wii^h Kathy Rosenthal, I would comment on simply be- 
cause I found her to be the most knowledgeable woman in America 
about parental kidnaping cases. This is a lady who knows how to 
get things done, and we have tapped that resource numerous, nu- 
merous times. 

Many law enforcement agencies, I think, shy away from private 
organizations, primarily sometimes because the private organiza- 
tions criticize local law enforcement agencies for what they do and 
do not do. Over the period of years and in Florida, we have worked 
very closely with both of them and tried to more or less let each of 
them understand what each other's roles are. We have had numer- 
ous meetings with them and with local law enforcement agencies, 
which I think have solved a lot of communications problem. 

We do not perceive a private organization as being a negative. In 
fact, many times they provide some very positive things to local 
law enforcement agencies as far as support to a parent of a missing 
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child. They many times deal with the parents of missing children a 
lot. In Orlando, for example, the Adam Walsh Center meets once a 
month with parents of missing children. They come to one center, 
and they sit and just talk about it. 

That type of support local law enforcement agencies do not have. 
They do not have the resources to do that, although they partici- 
pate in the meetings. 

We have been very impressed with the private organizations in 
the State of Florida, and I would encourage any State clearing- 
house to become aware of those people and what services that they 
do provide. They are very good in most instances. A lot of times it 
is misunderstood as to what each other's roles really are. 

I think many of the private organizations do not always under- 
stand that local law enforcement agencies many times do not have 
the resources to immediately respond to a child who may have run 
away for the 15th time. Likewise, law enforcement agencies need to 
be responsive to those children who have run away for the first or 
second time. Those children are really in danger. 

So I think each of them has a role to play in the overall problem 
of missing children. I think we just each need to know what that 
role is and work more closely in understanding what that role is. 

Mr. Lewis. How about in Iowa, Mr. Bidler? 

Mr. Bidler. Yes. The major area where we have been successful 
in working with the parent and private organizations is in tho area 
of once we locate a missing child, for instance, in another State. 
Quite often it is through the help of the private, voluntary organi- 
zations that we are able to provide the ability to recover that child 
and bring them back to Iowa. 

In a recent case where we had an individual from Iowa that left 
home, was recovered in the State of Texas., the lav/ enforcement 
agency in the State of Texas turned that child over to a private^ 
voluntary organization for safekeeping and basically washed their 
hands of the case, said, you know, it is lowa^s problem how to get it 
back. The law enforcement agency in Iowa said, we found him; it is 
in Texas; it is their problem to get him back. 

So that parent contacted our center, and we were able to, 
through contacting the private, voluntary organizations, to arrange 
for the reunion and the transportation of the family, and that is 
the area that we have been most successful in working with the 
private voluntary organizations. 

We also use them for publicity purposes and training purposes. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. We also support the private, voluntary organiza- 
tions' work. They have been supportive to us, and we do not believe 
that we know everything about this issue, and we think that PVO's 
and volunteers and someone who comes in off the street that has a 
good idea will take and try to communicate it to others. 

Mr. Lewis. I am not asking you, Mr. Patterson, because I know 
you do work directly with them. 

I have another question. You all have in-State toll free Watts 
lines that can be used. Given the fact that the National Center has 
one, why are the State clearinghouses' toll free Watts lines needed? 

Mr. Ferguson. Essentially we developed ours because we wanted 
to use it as a leads device. If a child is abducted by a stranger, we 
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put that number on a number of flyers and throw them in the top 
of the State, if that is where the abduction was from, and 
through other States. We used that in one case involving a 7-year- 
old girl who was murdered, and 2,000 calls came in on that case. 
For specific kinds of cases, for those Illinois children, we need our 
own number, and I do not know that the National Center could 
handle that kind of volume for specific cases. 
Mr. Lew^is. Mr. Bidler. 

Mr. Bidler. Another thing that we use the toll-free number for is 
to provide information to parents. We quite often will get calls 
from the parents of a missing child who do not believe they are get- 
ting the type of response they should be getting out of the local law 
enforcement agency or feel that there is other information that 
they would like to provide, but do not feel comfortable with work- 
ing with law enforcement agencies. So we use that as a method of 
communicating with the parents, with the family of missing chil- 
dren. 

Mr. QuiNCEY. Congressman Lewis, we also use it for the same 
purposes. We average about 55 calls per day on our toll-free line. 
One of the things that we have done, and it is very inexpensive, is 
to work very closely with your newspapers and television stations 
in Florida. We have found that you do not need an enormous 
amount of money to get things done with an issue such as missing 
children. Local newspapers and television stations will be more 
than happy to help you, for the most part, particuarly if it is a 
child from the State of Florida. 

By establishing those kinds of procedures, you know, $5 million 
IS great and we wish everybody had it, but no; everybody does. So 
you have to take advantage of the issue, and we have done that in 
Florida. We have pushed very hard to get city groups and anybody 
OCA nnn ^i^^L ^® Florida Power, Which provides over 

^50,000 telephone bills pei; month. They publish a missing child in 
that phone bill every month. There are an enormous amount of re- 
sources that you can use. 

Likewise, we have established the toll-free line in Florida so that 
those agencies knew that they were dealing with a Florida agency, 
and I think it has worked out very well for us. 

Mr. Lewis. John, you may want to comment. 

Mr. Patterson. We encourage State clearinghouses to have an 
in-State toll-free number. It is important to be used by the citizens 
in that State when they either have a sighting or request informa- 
tion. Obviously when you have a picture of a kid shown on "Good 
Morning, America" or something you cannot show 50 State clear- 
inghouse toll-free numbers, and therefore, the national hot line is 
important. 

Mr. Ferguson. One negative thing about the national hot line is 
that 2 years ago we developed our State hot line. I did not know 
the number for the National Center, and I think they did a poor 
m^^YJ!?im^®^^^^ I understand it, it is an acronym, 1- 

SOO-lHlL LOST. In the early days of the national number it was a 
series of numbers for which I had no idea, and I felt that we 
needed to do something with an acronym, hence, 1-800-U HELP 
ME. 
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Now, I think the National Center is more marketing THE LOST 
rather than anything else, and I think that you need to remember 
something like that. 

Mr. Patterson. Mr. Chairman, interestingly enough, I think 
people at AT&T have told us that people generally tend to remem- 
ber the numbers more than the acronym. I am not sure what they 
base that upon, but that is the information that we have been 
given. 

Mr. Lewis. I think that is right. It has just been within the last 
few years that they have really gotten tuned in. I recall on the first 
"Adam Walsh" film that the Florida toll-free line was used for the 
National Center in order to filter all of the calls of the United 
States. 

Wayne, I have one final question for you. Who do you believe 
should administer the funds from H.R. 604? 

Mr. QuiNCEY. I think in my earlier comments we recommend 
that the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention ad- 
minister those funds. We believe that an advisory board consisting 
of social service agencies, law enforcement, the National Center 
should be appointed to administer those funds. 

I think th^t many States will not apply for Federal funds if those 
funds are administered by the National Center. I hope that does 
not sound too negative toward them, but I think they will be con- 
cerned that they are not dealing v/ith a local law enforcement 
agency or Federal law enforcement agency. 

I think the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion would be the most appropriate agency to administer those 
funds. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, those are all of the questions I have 
now. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. 

I want to thank the panel. It has been very, very good and very, 
very helpful. Sometimes you may wonder whether coming to Wash- 
ington will help. I know you have educated me a great deal this 
morning, brought me some insights I did not have before, and I 
know it will be helpful to this committee not only on this bill, but 
the whole question of missing children. 

On a personal note, Alex, when I was in the State legislature, I 
was in charge of the State police budget for a few years. At that 
time I was the first liberal on the appropriations committee, and 
the chairman put me in a place where he felt I would not spend 
much nioney. But I spent money there, too, by giving State police 
in Michigan their first overtime appropriation. 

But in that capacity, I used to travel to Illinois and visit the Illi- 
nois State Police and was highly impressed. I can tell you right 
now that I Search has even added more to that great impression. 

Mr. Ferguson. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I thank all of you. It has been very, very helpful. 
Florida was the pioneer in this, and I appreciate Mr. Lewis for 
bringing this bill to our attention. We will certainly work with all 
of you and Mr. Lewis to see what we can do to take our limited 
resources and try to apply them in the best possible way. I appreci- 
ate your help this morning. Thank you very much. 
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Our next panel consists of Georgia Hilgeman, executive director 
of Vanished Children's Alliance, Los Gatos, CA; Charles A. Suther- 
land, trustee. Search Reports, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ; and Bar- 
bara Rachelson, executive director of the Michigan Network of 
Runa^yay and Youth Services, Lansing, ML 

We appreciate your patience. We are not exactly on schedule, 
but I think you understand that we do not want to rush anyone in 
this because we are really just scratching the surface in this whole 
area, particularly regarding the Federal involvement. 

We appreciate the previous panel and know we will be enlight- 
ened by the present panel, too. So, Georgia, do you want to start 
your testimony? 

STATEMENTS OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF GEORGIA HILGEMAN, 
' EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, VANISHED CHILDREN'S ALLIANCE; 
CHARLES A. SUTHERLAND, TRUSTEE, SEARCH REPORTS, INC.; 
AND BARBARA RACHELSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN 
NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH SERVICES 

Ms. Hilgeman. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I 
really appreciate the opportunity to be here today to ^iiscuss H.R. 
604, dealing with State clearinghouses. 

I am the executive director of the Vanished Children's Alliance, 
which was formed in 1980. It is a nonprofit organization dealing 
with the location of missing children, providing technical and coun- 
seling services to the parents of missing children. We network with 
other child advocacy agencies and law enforcement agencies. We 
have support group meetings for victim parents, and we do a 
number of things in addition to the actual location assistance. We 
are involved with educational programs and materials to prevent 
child abduction. It mainly deals with child safety issues. 

I want to briefly talk about some of my experiences and my edu- 
cation because I would like to dispel some of the myths that some 
people have concerning nonprofit organizations. 

I have a great deal of experience in child and family counseling, 
missing children, child safety programs and missing children's or- 
ganizations. Academically, I have a master's degree in educational 
counseling. I have a bachelor's degree in social service, with a 
minor in psychology. I possess three California life credentials, one 
in people personnel services, one in community college counseling 
in the area of psychology, and also community college counseling 
credential. 

In addition to my many duties as the executive director of the 
Vanished Children's Alliance, previous to that I was a school coun- 
selor for 10 years. Now I am also involved on the board of directors 
of NAMCO, which is National Association for Missing Children's 
Organizations. I am the chairperson for the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children's PVO Liaison Committee. I am 
the cochairperson of the California Coalition for Missing Children, 
and a very active member of the Santa Clara County Victim Sup- 
port Network. 

In addition to these experiences, I have had the most tragic expe- 
rience of having had a missing child for years. My daughter 
was missing from 1976 through 1981. It was, in fact, my ex-husband 
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that reported to police that she disappeared from his side. I did not 
know, in fact, whether it was a parental a]>duction or a stranger 
abduction or what, and I ultii.'>ately found her living in a slum of 
Mexico City in 1981. 

I speak to you today as a representative of the Vanished Chil- 
dren's Alliance and for myself. I am really not representing any 
other groups, in particular, today. I hope though to address those 
issues and those concerns that I feel are those of the parents and 
the children. 

I really care about the missing children. This issue is extremely 
personal to me, having lived this nightmare and ^so having dealt 
with thousands of parents of missing children at this point in time. 

I want for the children what we all want for them, their safety, 
security, a bright future, a loving home. I would like nothing better 
than organizations that have formed to address the issue of missing 
children to become obsolete because, in fact, there were no missing 
children. Unfortunately, I do not see this happening in the near 
future, and therefore, I think we really need to address some prior- 
ities and what we are going to do about it. 

There are many, many good ideas, but unfortunately, as it 
always seems to me, limited dollars. I would like there to be more 
dollars available to fund more programs. I would like to make it 
quite clear that I am not here to criticize or to say that I am 
against State clearinghouses. That is not the case. In many in- 
stances I have supported State clearinghouses, especially in con- 
cept. 

But I think that in this particular case there are limited dollars, 
and we have to really consider what is the most effective way to 
help those people that we are here to serve. 

Some of you may or may not know, but there are approximately 
25 missing children's organizations, nonprofit, that were dealing 
with this issue prior to any major publicity or major awareness in 
this-particular field. Why did these groups form? 

Well, they formed because somewhere out there there was a 
need. Parents needed them. Many of these families felt that they 
were not being serviced adequately by law enforcement. So these 
groups formed to serve the parents, to serve the kids, to do the best 
that they could to the best of their abilities. They did not do it for 
money or for glory or for any other self-serving purpose. Indeed, 
these people and these organizations are the unsung heroes of this 
Nation. They have given of their time, and when I talk about time, 
I mean days, nights, weekends, holidays, in the middle of dinner. 
They have paid organizations' expenses out of their own pockets. 
On a daily basis they deal with human tragedies that a lot of 
people are not even aware of. 

I would say that if State clearinghouses could, in fact, replace us, 
so be it. But again, I do not believe this is the case. 

In the last few years, there has been a lot of attention given this 
issue, and I think all Americans are aware that there are missing 
children in this Nation. Unfortunately, with this increased aware- 
ness, there have been many that have jumped on the bandwagon 
for not so honorable intentions. They include unscrupulous fund 
raising scams, hyped up fingerprinting programs, organizations 
forming to utilize fear tactics to solicit money. Unfortunately these 
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particulfir hucksters that exist have done a lot of damage for the 
nonprofits that are truly trying to help the families. It puts every- 
body sort of in the position of being distrusted and thinking that 
all of these groups are in the same category. 

I think though the true test of y is doii , what and for what 
purposes could be easily determined if you removed all of the 
money and all of the glory, and you looked around, and who would 
you find? I do not think you would find clearinghouses. I think 
what you would find would be these particular dedicated people 
who have formed these organizations to assist the families. 

So much money has been spent in the name of missing children, 
and the Missing Children's Assistance Act, but to ray knowledge 
there have not been moneys available to the nonprofits, although I 
recently heard from Stephen Block from NPALM that minigrants 
from $3,000 to $25,000 would become available. 

Personally, I cannot believe it. I feel that these groups and orga- 
nizations have found so many children and helped so many fami- 
lies, and at this point in time we might possibly be thrown some 
tidbits. 

I think it is really a shame that the priorities are confused. I 
really wonder how many of you have ever visited any clearing- 
houses or any of the nonprofit organizations to really know how 
they function, and I invite you to take some time out and visit 
some of the nonprofits because I think you will never find the dedi- 
cated group of people there anywhere in any kind of bureaucracy 
that might be created. 

But meanwhile, there are children that are missing now, and we 
really need to address how we are going to help them now. I feel 
very strongly that if these particular organizations are not proper- 
ly funded, there is going to be some rebellion. I sincerely believe 
that. 

I have been involved with this issue way too long to not see the 
handwriting on the wall. These particular nonprofits are over- 
worked. They are tremendously overworked. A lot of these people 
do not have time for lunch breaks, any brealcs at all. They cannot 
get a chance to even leave the office quite often because the phone 
is ringing, something has to go out. Even when they do go home, 
they have to return victim calls, sighting calls, take work and write 
letters at home, and do presentations at home, and I think that 
this has been a whole area that people have not realized. 

I listened very closely to the people speaking about clearing- 
houses, and I think that there seems to be a lack of awareness of 
what these people have done for the children of America. 

I would like to address the term "private voluntary organiza- 
tions" because I strongly dislike it. I think it has some very hidden 
implications here. 

No. 1, the implication of the term is that we must be volunteers 
or that we must be volunteers for life; additionally, that perhaps 
we are not really professionals, the term "volunteer," or that per- 
haps we are just independently wealthy and are looking for some 
diversion in life or perhaps the organization will be ^one tomorrow. 

I do not think that this is an accurate representation of what we 
are, and I think that we desperately need some moneys to come out 
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of the Missing Children's Assistance Act to adequately fund these 
particular organizations. 

I am not against law enforcement. I have worked very closely 
with many law enforcement agencies around the country, but I 
would like to share with you the fact that many parents of missing 
children have had many negative experiences with law enforce- 
ment, c*uG when you ta!' to a ^ny parents of missing children as 
I do, and that of my statf and other organizations that deal with 
parents, you know that parents have developed a basic mistrust for 
law enforcement, and that is why I think that nonprofits can play 
a very significant role, as a mediator between the families and the 
law enforcement agencies. 

Unfortunately, in the kind of situation where there is money in- 
volved and there are some people who receive and others do not, 
this particular format is not conducive to cooperation, and I feel 
strongly that there is a tremendous need for cooperation in this 
issue between the various people involved and the various organi- 
zations involved. 

But when there is money and some get it and some do not, those 
that do not get it tend to feel angry and disheartened, especially if 
they have been very hard workers, and those that often do receive 
the money feel like they know more and they are better. 

It has appeared to me for quite a long time that there has been 
some effort to displace the nonprofits, and I think that with the 
formation of more and more clearinghouses, it is questionable to 
me what the future of the nonprofits would be, and it really does 
concern me because we spend a lot of time talking to the famiMes 
of the missing children. They learn to trust us. They do not Sfi us 
as law enforcement. They tell us information that could be vital to 
the recovery of a child. Oftentimes they do not give that informa- 
tion to law enforcement perhaps because the information was 
rushed when it was taken or perhaps they just did not feel comfort- 
able passing on that information, but that little bit of information 
may be vital to the return of the child. 

Another significant aspect is that no one is going to love that 
missing child as much as the parent, and we, the nonprofits, feel a 
tremendous responsibility to keep the parent going, keep the 
arent involved with the search. There are things that parents can 
o. A parent can go absolutely insane sitting around waiting for 
the police to call, and I have experienced that first hand as well. 

I would like to address some of the specifics of H.R. 604, some of 
the findings of Congress, which I am not quite clear how they came 
about in the first place, but the subsection 1 under section 421, 
dealing with State and local law enforcement agencies serving a 
vital role in the safe and quick recovery or return of missing chil- 
dren. Indeed, law enforcement should serve a vital role and in 
many instances does. There are many instances where they do not, 
and they do not become involved or they do not become involved 
quickly. 

Another section deals with the fact that the law enforcement 
agency is the initial contact place for the parents, again, this is not 
always the case. We find many parents of missing children that 
contact us first and ask what should they do. They do not know 
what to do. So we encourage them to contact their local law en- 
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forcement, to file police reports, to visit the DA, depending on their 
particular case. 

Then there are other instances where parents have contacted the 
law enforcement agencies, and they were turned away, and then 
we act as the mediator in the sense that we would then contact the 
law enforcement agencies, trying to make sure that the proper 
warrants are issued or whatever. Scmetim^L we provide the par- 
ents with a vital penal code section or sometimes we even accompa- 
ny the parents to the police station. 

The section 423, dealing with the grants, I have some concerns 
about. I see a lot of duplication of efforts, and I do not want to see 
thnt I think that we all have some particular areas of expertise, 
• should utilize that rather than reinventing the wheel. 

SuDsection B, dealing with educating parents, children, commu- 
nity agencies and other organizations to prevent the abduction and 
exploitation of children, I see that a lot of that is already being 
done. After the airing of "Adam" the first time, there was a great 
demand from the American people to be educated vn»n this issue, 
and there has been a lot of materials that have gone out, a lot of 
presentation. 

I personally was out almost every night of the week giving pres- 
entations in this particular area, and I know that there are a lot of 
other organizations that have addressed this particular area as 
well, and I think that there is a tremendous need that the public 
learn the real issues surrounding missing children, who they are 
and how it happens and the myths and realities that concern the 
issue. 

The subsection C, dealing with providing public information to 
assist in locating and returning missing children, including the dis- 
tribution of a monthly bulletin, well, again, a lot of the nonprofits 
are doing this, and the monthly bulletins, I have seen some from 
some of the clearinghouses, and I find them in a sense to be more 
of a public relations tool than a way to locate missing children. 

Any knowledgeable law enforcement agency knows that in the 
case of, lets say, parental abductions, most of those children are 
not in the state that they disappeared from. So if they were in a 
bulletin for that state, it is not going to do much good. 

In the case of stranger abductions, which are relatively few, 
those children, if they are not located by the time that particular 
bulletin IS taken to press and distributed, most likely they are de- 
ceased, and in the case of runaways, a lot of those children are 
back home by that point in time, too, and there is some controver- 
sy and question as to whether runaways should be included in chat 
particular type of publication. 

The subsection D that deals with publishing directories of organi- 
zations, et cetera, again, that has been dene. We have in our office 
numerous such publications. Why are we reinventing the wheeF 

Establishing in-State toll-free lines, again, there is a national 
toll-free line. A lot of the nonprofit organizations have toll-free 
numbers. We do in California and outside California. The Ameri- 
can public IS going to become tremendously confused with all of 
these toll-free numbers. 

The subsection F that deals with cooperation and acting as a liai- 
son for other public a.id private organizations to locate missing 
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chUdren, I believe it would be a much more effective tool to have 
some in between, some committee, some group — I do not know ex- 
actly what — to act as a liaison between the families and law en- 
forcement because there is a tremendous amount of problems in 
that area, and if you make law enforcement strictly controlling 
this issue, I am afraid of what is going to happen. 

Subsection G, which deals with working with the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, again, I would like 
some very clear definitions of what that means. It is not clear to 
me. It sounds to me as though the National Center would have 
direct control over a department of law enforcement, and to my 
knowledge, I have never heard of a nonprofit, as the National 
Center is incorporated, to have such control. 

I am also really concerned with what is going to happen to the 
nonprofit organizations because I think in a sense they are system- 
atically being eliminated, and I do not think that the support that 
we provide the families can be adequately replaced. 

Thero are many strong and weak programs in this field, and I 
really think we need to prioritize them and decide, you know, what 
is needed here. What is going to be the most effective things to 
help find these kids and support the families during the time that 
their children are missing and after the fact, as v/ell? 

A lot of emphasis has been placed on the photographs of missing 
children, and indeed, it is one way of locating missing children. It 
is the only method that the public can be involved with and the 
public should be aware of, but there are other methods of locating 
missing children, much more effective methods, but those methods 
have to be kept somewhat private because you cannot teach abduc- 
tors or potential abductors what they are, and I think usually the 
most effective ways of locating missing children are these quiet 
ways, and I think the same analogy applies in that some of the 
most effective groups that find these children are the ones that are 
not the most visible. 

I believe that a lot of valuable work has been done in the missing 
children's field, and there are a lot of good ideas and a lot of ideas 
that look wonderful on paper, but unfortunately, folks, it is not 
paper that finds children. It is people, and we really have to be 
looking at who are the people who are doing this and support those 
that are making an effort and doing a good job. 

I think, in conclusion, I have some recommendations that, in 
fact, there has to be adequate monies for the nonprofits. That is 
not say that state clearinghouses should not exist, but I think the 
first intent of the Missing Children's Assistance Act was, in fact, to 
address that of the nonprofits, and that, to my knowledge, has not 
been done, and I do not think when it comes to funding those 
groups it should be just peanuts. 

I think that these groups, these advocates for kids and families, 
if they are not supported, they are going to be a group of very pow- 
erful people who are going to combine their efforts and are going to 
combine their efforts with parents of missing children, and this 
issue is going to balloon in such a way that has not been seen yet, 
and I am real concerned about it. I much prefer to see people coop- 
erating and working and coordinating their skills to find these 
kids, but I think that these groups have to have some priority now. 
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I think they have been here before any clearinghouses. As a 
matter of fact, they helped support the clearinghouses, the Nation- 
al Clearijighouse in the first place. They were here to support the 
families way back when, when thr^re was nobody else around, and I 
thmk now it is time that the shoe falls on the other foot, so to 
speak, and it is time ihat others in our Government support the 
work that we have done. 

I think if these organizations are properly funded, they will help 
the clearinghouses. They will help legislation. They will be much 
more effective. They will tend to want to cooperate more, but I 
thmk that they at this point have helped so many people and seen 
nothing in return. 

I think that there has to be moneys for the old time organiza- 
tions who have proven themselves, and I think there needs to be 
some moneys available for the newer organizations that have 
formed, but I think that there has to be some more stringent quali- 
fications because some of the newer groups have started for a vari- 
ety of reasons, some good and some not so good. 

I think that the funding for these organizations should come 
from an independent ward ccrxsisting of peers from other nonprof- 
its and also those people that are experienced in the missing chil- 
dren's issue and the location and the legalities and the psychology. 
I do not know that NPALM has that particular area of expertise in 
missing children. Many of us could become much better managers 
If we had more time, but we are spending all of our time with the 
families and locating and preventing these tragedies from occur- 
ring. 

I think the groups need to be empowered in the sense to play 
some role as liaison between law enforcement and the parents, and 
I feel that that is a very strong, important role. I do not think ever 
that law enforcement can replace the kind of one-to-one attention, 
the empathy, the fact that we can tell a parent, "Yeah, I know 
what you're feeling. I know what you're going through." The fact 
that we are willing to give up our Christmas days or the middle of 
the night because the parent is about ready to commit suicide or 
the anniversary of the child's disappearance and the parent just 
does not feel like they can make it through one more day. 

So I think that we, the nonprofitS; are not replaceable. If we 
could coordinate some efforts where we are properly funded, then 
we will support a lot of other things that I think will ultimately 
help bring us all together and bring our children home. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity for speaking here 
today. 

[Prepared statement of Georgia K. Hilgeman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Georgia K. Hilgeman, Executive Director, Vanished 

Children's Aluance 



Mr. Chairran and Me.Tjbers of the Subcortanittee, I appreciate 
the opportunity and honor to have been personally invited 
to appear before you today to discuss H.R. 604 concerning 
State Clearinghouse?. 

The Vanished Children's Alliance formed in 1989 is a non- 
profit organization dedicated to locating missing children, 
giving support and technical assistance to searching 
families, networking with other child service and law 
enforcement "gencies and providing educational programs and 
materials that address child safety and advocacy. From 
1/1/86 to 9/5/86 we have worked on 243 cases of missing 
children, and have had 91 recoveries. in addition, we have 
counseled and provided technical assistance to an additional 
350 victim parents. To date this year our expenses were 
$ 59,111.74 and our income was $ 38,713.05. 

I have a great deal of experience in the area of child and 
family counseling, missing children, child safety programs* 
and non-profit missing children's organizations. 
Academically I have a Masters Degree in Educational 
Counseling, a Bachelors Degree in Social Service and a minor 
in Psychology. I possess three Life California Credentials: 
a Pupil Personnel Services Credential, a Community College 
Teaching Credential in Psychology, and a Community College 
Counseling Credential. Professionally i was a School 
Counselor for 10 years and have been the Executive Director 
of the Vanished Children's Alliance since 1981. in addition 
to my many duties as Executive Director of the Vanished 
Children's Alliance, I am also Vice-President of the Board 
for the National Association of Missing Children 
0rganization8» (NAMCO) , Chairperson of the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children's Private Voluntary 
Organizations Liaison Committee, Co-Chairperson for the 
California Coalition for Missing Children, and an active 
member of the Santa Clara County Victim's Support Network. 

I have had the tragic experience of a missing child. In 1976 
loy 13 month old daughter was ahducted by my ex-husband who in 
fact reported to police that she hJd disappeared from his 
side while attending the Grand Opening of the Oakland City 
Center. I found her at age five and a half living in a slum 
of Mexico City with my ex-husband's relatives, she did not 
know me and knew her father only as her godfather who visited 
a couple of times. 

I speak to you today as a representative of the Vanished 
Children's Alliance and myself. 

I truly care about the miasing children, their pain and the 
pain of the families left behind. I have experienced the 
pain and have felt the. pain expressed to me by thousands of 
searching parents. I want for the children what we all want 
for them. ..their safety, security, the experience of a loving 
family, and a bright future. I would like nothing better 
than for all missing children's organizations to become 
obsolete because there were no missing children. 
Unfortunately, I do not see that hai>pening in the near 



I have no idea the number of children that become missing 
each year, but I know by the number of calls received by the 
Vanished Children's Alliance that there are many. 

Meanwhile, there are numerous ideas on how the problem of 
missing children should be addressed. There are limited 
dollars. Therefore priorities must be set. If our children 
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are so important to us that should be reflected in the amount 
of money our govecmnent puts into their safety and into 
locating the missing. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I am not here to say that 
we should not have state clearinghouses. i have and do 
support the state clearinghouse idea in concept. I am saying 
if there are limited dollars let us first properly fund the 
established knowj.edgeable non-profits who can put the money 
to its most effective use. 

Some of you nay not know but many (about 25, including the 
Vanished Children's Alliance) missing children organizations 
existed before missing children were acknowledged as a 
problem. Why? Because they saw the need, and attempted to 
the beat of their ability, to fill it. They helped the 
families not for gloryr money, or any other self serving 
motive. These organizations indeed consist of people who are 
this nations unsung heros. They have given of their time, 
days, nights, weekends, holidays, and paid the organizations 
expenses out of their own pockets. On a daily basis, they 
have dealt with human tragedies that most people cannot even 
imagine. I would say that if clearinghouses could fill the 
void and adequately replace these non-profits, so be it, but 
this is not the case. 

In the last few years the issue of missing children has 
become quite popular. The attention given this problem has 
made nearly all Americans aware that we have many missing 
children in this country. With this increaa*»d awareness many 
people and groups have sought to jump on the band wagon for 
not so honorable intentions. They include unscrupulous 
fund raising scama, hyped up fingerprint prograns, 
politicians trying to make a name for themselves and 
organizations formed making untrue claims and using scare 
tactics to solicit money. I have become disheartened to see 
the abut.tr of this issue and to realize the numbers of 
hucksters that exist to take advantage of our children in 
real need. These hucksters have also made it most difficult 
for reputable organizations to veceive the necessary funds 
needed to do their work adequately. 

I believe the true test of who is doing what and for what 
motive could easily be determined if all monies and the 
limelight were removed. We could then look around to see who 
was still there to help the families of the missing. There 
is no doubt in my mind that only the dedicated non-profits 
would remain. 

Yet exorbitant amounts of monies have been sper.t in the name 
of missing children, certainly not in a cost effective 
manner. In addition the Missing Children's Assistance Act 
of 1984 specifically states that grants will be available to 
the non-profits that qualify. After all this time monies are 
still not available. Recently I spoke with Stephen Block 
from INPOH who said that soon mini-grants from 93,000 to 
925,000 would become available. I cannot believe it. After 
all the good work these non-profits have done for the 
children of America and their families they are goipg to be 
tossed tidbits. What a shame the priorities are so confused I 

Have those of you making the decisions on how the monies from 
the Missing Children's Assistance Act will be spent ever 
visited a non-pi-^'it, a state clearinghouse, or any other 
agency that claim^i to assist in the recovery of missing 
children? I think it is time for you to closely look at what 
you are funding. Are you creating bureaucracies that look 
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good politically or are you funding programs that address the 
needs of the children and families. I invite you to visit 
our organization and othet non-profits for a day or two, so 
you can see how the other half lives. You wM.l never see the 
dedication you have fron the non-profits in a:iy bureaucracies 
you create. Meanwhile, there are children missing NOW, 
needing our help HOW. It has been experience that 
clearinghouses refer the victin parents to the various non- 
profits. Therefore the non-profits have the case work and 
often find the missing children w'thout the benefit of 
comparable dollars. Imagine how many children non-profits 
could find if they were appropriately funded. I believe nore 
children would be located and returned to their homes in a 
uuch nore cost effective and expeditious manner. 

Clearinghouses do not claim to locate missing children, non- 
profit child location agencies do. What is the priority? 

Non-profits are overworked. The case load increases 
everyday. There is rarely a chcnce to eat lunch or even take 
a break. When it is time to go home, we usually cannot leave 
because something is not completed and must go out that day, 
or as we walk out the doof the phone rings and it is a 
sighting on a missing child, when sightings cone in they 
nust be handled immediately. Time is of the essence. It 
can't wait until the next day. We are dealing with a child's 
life and future. Even when we do go home we are on call and 
are available to return victim calls and sighting calls 
during the evenings, middle of the night, weekends, and 
holidays. Quite often letters to write or necessary reading 
or preparation for presentations are taken home to be worked 
on because there is not enough time at the office. Alsc many 
of our speaking engagements for coaraunity groups take place 
in the evening. Such is the life of the people in the non- 
profits. How long do you expect us to do this? Are we not 
entitled to a life with our families and a reasonable income? 

I atro">gly dislike the tern Private Voluntary Organizations 
(PVO'5.}. There are hidden implications in this term. 
It iff implied that we must be a volunteer or that we are 
required to be a volunteer for life, therefore we don't 
real.'.y need money for salaries only to pay other expenses. 
Also Implied in the term voluntary is that we are not 
professionals, we may disappear tomorrow, or that vo are 
independ.<9ntly wealthy and are only looking for some diversion 
in our In other words we ar^ taken for granted. We 

have been. But we are organizing ati^ we do not intend to 
be taken for granted much longer. We are doing the work, 
finding the children, educating the public, and if you only 
fund politically advantageous programs that spend money and 
inadequiitely find children, tha real workers will rebel. 
The non-profits have helped thousands of families and if the 
non -prof its someday ask tho parents to voice their opinion, 
the truth about who is doing all the work will be revealed. 
The rebellion is starting and it will not stop until the 
Hissing Children's Assistance Act funds and helps those it 
was originally intended to help. 

There are some common experiences that parents communicate to 
the Vanished Children's Alliance and other non-profits. 
These consDon experiences include little help froic law 
enforcement and clearinghouses. Eventually parents develop a 
basic mistrust for law enf oLcenent. By giving law 
enforcement more power and not empowering strong 
organizations to mediate between law enforcement and the 
families, you will create a situation in which there will 
be more missing children and nore angry families. The 
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general public is slow to learn the truth. But be sure that 
as non-profits unite with victim parents this issue will 
balloon in a way that haa not been aeen to date. We, the 
pioneers in this issue, have been pushed around, takan for 
granted, and been thrown peanuts just one too many ciroes. We 
are organizing, and we WILL be heard. 

The reputable missing children non-profit organizations play 
a vital role as a "go between- between the searching oarents 
and law enforcement. Sometimes searching parents are very 
emotional (and understandably so) and law enforcement seem 
unconcerne.- x-*auaXXy just overwhelmed with so many cases). 
It is cri-ciaX to the return of missing children that there is 
appropriiite communication between parties, since we spend a 
significant amount of time talking with the searching parent, 
we often loarn some facts that might be the key to solving 
the case. Because law enforcement is often rushed to get the 
information from the searching parent or because the parent 
was too uncomfortable to share the information with law 
enforcement the information is lost. 

Pcrents who are the most likely to locate their missing 
children are the parents that are willing to do a lot of the 
leg work themselves. Non-profits assist parents in 
developing a plan that best suits their abilities and has the 
greatest chance for success, when you are the parent of a 
missing child frustration reaches the breaking point waiting 
for the police to call. Often due to the nature of law 
enforcement investigations parents are not informed about any 
leads in their case. Therefore parents often waste a lot of 
time, money, and energy pursuing information that is of no 
value. It is important that parents are kept up to date. It 
may be that specific details cannot be divulged but even 
general information is better than nothing at all. when we 
get a lead or sighting on a missing child registered with our 
agency, we immediately contact law enforcement, and attempt 
with some caution, to check out the information with the 
parent. After all, who knows their child, or ex-spouse in 
parental abductions, bettor than the victim parant 



It is not the intention of the non-profits to replace law 
enforcement but rather to work cooperatively with them. As a 
mattec of fact, it is my hope that more and more agencies 
will work cooperatively as opposed ' to competitively in a 
joint effort to locate and protect children. 

Cooperation can only be achieved if people within the non- 
profits, law enforcement, clearinghouses, social services, 
and the Government treat each other as equals with various 
skills and talents that ari all vital to this cause. 
Unfortunately, setting pr^.orities which count some groups in 
and others out, is not conducive to cooperation. For the 
non-receivers it creates anger towards those that receive. 
Those that receive develop the attitude that they are better 
and know more. How I wish we all could be on the recaiving 
end, because ultimately the children will profit. I do not 
believe there will be success until the founders of this 
cause (who have worked harder than anyone for the children 
and their families) are given their rightful place and their 
organizations receive PROPER funding. 

It has appeared to me for quite some time now that there has 
been a systematic effort to eliminate the non-profits. I am 
not sure why. Perhaps we are too vocal and are considered 
trouble makers. Perhaps others take our materials and wish 
to pass the materials and programs as their own. Perhaps 
others are jealous of our success rate and the close 
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relationships we develop with parents* There also are 
efforts to pit one non-profit against the other in an effort 
to keep the non<*profits fron developing strength in numbers. 
Soon, if the majority of Kissing Children Assistance Act 
monies go to fund the state and national clearinghouses and 
not properly fund the non-profits I know there will be 
rebellion. I have been involved in this issue too long not 
to see the handwriting on the wall. To some extent the fight 
has already begun. I have spent many a sleepless night trying 
to determine what I can do. I try in my own way to elicit 
cooperation between groups, with some small level of success. 
I do feel that being here today and having the opportunity to 
share my thoughts with you might also help in some small way. 
If you continue to not recognize the groups that made this 
movement o£ missing children possible in the first place I am 
so afraid the movement will be destroyed. Then what will 
happen to the children? There roust be a concerted effort to 
help the non-profits. I believe if this is done, you will be 
amazed to see how much the non-profits can and will do to 
support clearinghouses and other programs that can 
potentially help the children. Many of the groups are 
distrustful at this point because they have helped law 
enforcement, legislators, .^.the national and some state 
clearinghouses, etc. and what have they done in return to 
help the non-profits? The shoe is now on the other foot. 
You must shov us that you support the good work we havti done 
for such a Iciig time.' 

I wish to address one by one some of the specific provisions 
covered in H.R. 604. 

The findings of Congress are most interesting in Section 421 
and I wish to comment. 

Subsection (1) "State and local law enforcement agencies 
serve a vital role in the safe and qcick return of missing 
children. " 

X agree that law enforcement should "serve a vital role" in 
this area but the reality is that it often does noc. 
Frequently, law enforcement does not respond quickly and 
sometime not at all to legitimate missing children cases. 
Below are some quotes from parents as coinnunicated to the 
Vanished Children's Alliance concerning law enforcement 
responses : 

"Your child is not missing, you just don't know where it is" 
(the child was 3 years old) 

"Leave him alone and he'll come home." 

"Come back Monday." 

"Your child isn't missing, she's somewhere in the twilight 
zone. " 

"Go see your attorney." 

"We don't bother to take those reports." 

"Xf your kid is in Texas, its bye, bye, baby." 

"You made your bed, now lie in it." 

"We do not intend to get involved in the child collection 
business." F.B.I. Agent 
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"Kick back and wait a couple of years until your "ex" 
settles down." 

"Your child isn't missing, she's with her father." 

"You're still young, you can have other children." 

"If you had been a better parent this wouldn't have 
happened." 

"We don't put these oases in the N.C.I.C." 
"Don't call me, I'll call you." 

"It took 32 hours to get the police to even take a report, 
and then I had to got hysterical first." 

"It took three days for the police to come out and take a 
report, and they will run leads, but only if I supply them." 

Subsection (2) "State and local law enforcement agencies 
serve as the initial contact point for parents of a missinq 



This too, is not always the case. The Van..^r-.cd Children's 
Alliance has received numerous calls from parents of missing 
children who call ua first. We then urge them to file a 
police report. We also receive lota of calls because law 
enforcement haa turned away parents that had legitimate 
cases. Sometimes we call the law enforcement agencies 
encouraging them to handle the case properly. Sometimes we 
give the parents the proper Criminal Code Section-- that apply 
to their particular case. Sometimes, if the case is local, 
we accompany the parent to the police station. 

Subsection (3) "State and local law enforcement agencies have 
access to computers that can aid in quickly locating a 
missing child, and data accumulated on these computers can 
aid in research to specify the number of children missing 
each year." 

and 

Subsection (4) "State and local law enforcement agencies have 
at their disposal an advanced talecomfflunications system for 
working and cooperating with other law enforcement agencies." 

Again we have run across many law enforcement agencies that 
did not have access to computers or advanced 
telecommunications systems, as well aa others that did, but 
would not use them. 



Section 423 concerning applications for grants. To qualify 
for grants a Missing children Information Clearinghouse under 
its department of law enforcement, alone or in cooperation 
with other state agencies will: 

Subsection (B) "educate parents, children, and community 
agencies and organization in ways to prevent the abduction 
and exploitation of children." 

This is already being dona. Our organization, as do many 
others, address those issues. These issues have beon 
extensively addressed in the last few years. I see no need 
for the duplication of services. 

Subsection (C) "provide public information to assist in 
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locating and returning missing children, including the 
distribution of a monthly bulletin to State and local law 
enforcement agencies with pictures and descriptions that will 
aid in locating missing children." 

I have seen several monthly bulletins distributed by state 
clearinghouses which include pictures of missing children. 
This seems to be done more as a public Relations tool than a 
tool to locate missing children. Any knowledgeable law 
enforcement agency knows that in most cases of parental 
abduction, the children are removed from the state. In which 
case a state bulletin will provide little help. In the few 
cases of stranger abduction if the children are not located 
by the time the bulletin is published and distributed, the 
children are most likelv deceased. 

Subsection (D) "publish a directory of other organizations, 
such as hospitals, medical clinics, and runaway shelters, 
that provide assistance in locating missing children." 

The Vanished Children's Alliance has received several such 
directories. Again why reinvent the wheel? I also think it 
is noteworthy that non-profit missing children organizations 
were not included in the wording. 

Subsection (E) "establish an in-State toll-free line to allow 
persons to report a missing child and be provided with 
information to assist in locating and returning a missing 
child as quickly as possible. 

Many non-profits, as do we, have toll free lines both inter 
and intra state to do just as stated above. Also non-profits 
already provide parents with information to assist them in 
locating their children. We, at the Vanished Children's 
Alliance receive sightings on our toll free lines regarding 
leads on missing children. Why are we duplicating efforts? 

Subsection (F) "cooperate with and act as a liaiso'i for other 
public and private organizations to locate missing children." 

I believe it would be nmch more effective to have some group 
that can mediate between law enforcement and the searching 
families to act as liaison. 

Subsection (G) "work with the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children. 

I am not sure what this means, I would like very much to see 
a clear cut definition. Again there appears much duplication 
of services. It sounds as though the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children will have direct control over 
the Department of Law Enforcement in each state that could 
potentially have clearinghouses. I have never heard of a 
non- profit, S01(C)3 having direct control over law 
enforcement! 



There are many strong and weak programs within the missing 
children field. Efforts should be concentrated in making the 
strong programs even stronger. I do not wish to see tax 
dollars going into the duplication of services, programs, 
materials, or for the distribution of self serving public 
relations materials. 

Much emphasis has been placed on photographs of missing 
children. Indeed, it is one of many ways to locate missing 
children. It is the only method that can be used publicly. 
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Mo3t other methods must be used carefully and in ways that do 
not teach abductors and potential abductors how they could be 
located. Usually the most effective ways of locating missing 
children are the quiet ways. The same analogy applies to 
organizations involved with missing children. Sometimes the 
most effective groups are not the most visible. 

I believe much valuable work has been done in the missing 
children field. Many potentially good ideas exist to solve 
this national tragedy. Unfortunately they look wonderful on 
paper, but paper does not find the children. People do. The 
people that represent the reputable non-profits need you now 
as they truly represent the needs of the missing children and 
their families. 

In conclusion I make the following recommendations: 

1) More money be appropriated toward the implementation of 
the Missing Children's Assistance Act and ADEQUATELY fund the 
approximately 25 non-profit child location organizations that 
existed prior to the public attention given this issue, and 
that continue to serve parents and children. 

2) Establish funding priorities for newer non-profits that 
have met more stringent qualifications. 

3) Establish and finance an independent advisory board to 
make funding decisions. The Board should consist of Peers 
(non-profit leaders that are familiar with the cause and the 
necessities of non-profits) and others experienced in the 
location, legalities, and psychology of missing children. 

4) Empower qualified groups to act as liaison between the 
searching parents and law enforcement. 

5) The advisory board should develop, within a reasonable 
amount of time, a plan that encourages cooperation and an 
exchange of vital information on missing children cases 
between the non-profits, law enforcement, clearinghouses and 
other appropriately agencies. 

Thank you. 
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Serv.ng Annenca's MosC Endangered OTildren 
NQtionol Heodquoners [406] 354-3200 
PO. Box 2052 15750 Winchester Bivo Suite 105 

Los Gotos. CA 95031 los Gotos. CA 95030 

Vanished Children's Alliance National Headquarters 

15750 Winchester Blvd., Suite 105 

P.O. Box 2052 

Los Gates, CA 95030 

(408) 354-3200 

Sightings only: In California - 1-800-442-LOST 
Outside California - 1-800-VANISHED 

The Vanished Children's Alliance is a national non- 
profit organization dedicated to the prevention and recovery 
of miss ing chi Idren. Miss ing chi Idren cases inc lude parent a 1 
abductions (registering parent/guardian must have legal 
custody), stranger abductions and runaways. The v.C.A, 
believes that every missing child is a potentially endangered 
child and must be found quickly aad safely. Some staff 
members have up to ten years experience in the missing 
children field and some have lived the experience of having a ' 
missing child as well. 

Services include registration of missing children, 
assistance in an attempt to locate missing children, support 
chapters for parents of missing children in a variety of 
locales, networking with various missing children 
organizations around the country, maintaining a referral list 
of reputable and knowledgable attorneys, private 
investigators, and therapists, 800 Hotline for sight:ings of 
missing children, expert witnesses available for court cases, 
training and awareness presentations on missing children 
issues and prevention techniques, and a quarterly newsletter 
on current activities, meetings, legislation, etc. 
Prevention literature and posters of missing children are 
available upon request 



There is no charge to parents of missing children to 
register their missing children. Our services in an attempt 
to locate the missing children are free. A fee is requested 
for being an expert witness in court cases, prevention and 
training workshops plus travel expenses* 



Our major source of funding is through donations, AH 
donations are tax deductible. Through your donations the 
V.C.A. is able to provide thi? ab->ve mentioned services. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Sutherland. I find myself in a very interesting procedural 
crunch. I have been rebutted before I had a chance to butt. 

Mr. Rabun was dealing with material that was dated the ninth 
of this month. Perhaps after I am finished here with my material 
as of the 11th, he will want to come back with a butter dish. 

Since you have identified me, I am one of five trustees of Search 
Reports, Inc., a New Jersey nonprofit organization now in its sev- 
enth year. The mainstay of our operations has been this, our "Na- 
tional Missing Persons Report," a publication which we put out as 
often as v/e can, distributing it without charge to a present mailing 
list of some 32,000 copies, going to law enforcement, medical facili- 
ties, and selected social services in all 50 states. It contains infor- 
mation on missing people, who have ranged in age from infants to 
octogenarians. It also has photographs and descriptions of unidenti- 
fied dead. It is not a pretty piece of work, but it does a good job and 
has earned the respect, if not the use, of law enforcement across 
the country. 

What we see, hear and do within our office operations can be 
quite different than simply putting out a publication with photo- 
graphs and detailed information on the missing. Mostly we deal 
first hand with missing person problems, real, down and dirty, 
'what should I do now" problems where frustrations, desperation 
and existing system failures frequently force people to reach out 
and grasp at anything. Most of these folks have already gone down 
under at least once with a straw in their hand. They have already 
had 5 years worth of poodle-poop about millions of missing chil- 
dren, thousands of them going into unmarked graves each year. 
They know about that shop-worn practitioner of foul deeds, the 
trenchcoat flapping stranger and his partner in crime, devil wor- 
shiper, pornographers, baby sellers, you name it. 

For the people we deal with all of that is very abstract. They 
want help with a particular problem that affects them, and that is 
exactly what I want to tell you about today: problems. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Sutherland, with your mdulgence, the bells have 
rung for a vote over in the House. Mr. Lewis and I will go over. We 
will be back, I would say, in about 8 minutes. I hate to interrupt 
your testimony, but it is an important amendment on the drug 
abuse bill. So take a break. 

Mr. Sutherland. You have my permission. 

Mr. KiLDEE. OK. Thank you very much. 

[A short recess was taken.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. The hearing will resume. 

Mr. Sutherland. No additional rebuttal, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. KiLDEE. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sutherland. I believe I was at the point where we were 
dealing with people problems, and to get back into the flow of the 
thing, essentially the kind of problems we are dealing with are 
those that are not being solvea by existing systems and what we, 
the nonprofits, have to deal with on a daily basis. 

Let me start with a real story. It is intended to get your atten- 
tion, to evoke your sympathy and generate a feeling of ' Ve have to 
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do something about this." It has been a great technique in the past 
to influence legislators. Maybe it will do something with you today. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You can render us benevolent and anxious. 

Mr. Sutherland. I would appreciate that. 

A noncustodial parent put the grab on two kids and fled the ter- 
ritory. A felony warrant was issued on the abductor so that extra- 
dition could be effected. A really fine police officer went to work on 
this case, and after an extraordinary amount of effort, made a loca- 
tion in a distant State. Law enforcement out there provided full co- 
operation. It was a sheriffs department, verified all of the informa- 
tion, and made positive identifications, although there had been 
name changes and a good deal of time had gone by. 

Contact was made in that distant State in order to lay the foun- 
dation for legal process and the eventual return to proper custody. 
Sir, that court hi that distant State refused to hear an3i:hing. 
UJJCA, the Parental Kidnapping Act, did not get results. The 
felon retains custody, and the two children remain totally untouch- 
able. 

My question: Would a State clearinghouse have helped this offi- 
cer resolve the case? The answer is a resounding no. 

This case comes directly from an existing clearinghouse that h£is 
been operating for about 4 years and really knows its business. The 
officer in this instance gave me the go-ahead to cite names and de- 
partments so that you can verify this story in greater detail if you 
want. I will do so on this and any other case that I cite. Informa- 
tion will be given to the subcommittee and its staff, but no one 
else. I do not intend to make a public spectacle out of individual 
cases or the families involved. 

Mr. KiLDEE. If we seek to have it, any such material given to us 
will be kept in the utmost confidence. We will counsel with the 
counsel and the staff director on that. 

Mr. Sutherland. In this particular instance, the officer is not 
the least bit interested in confidentiality. The case calls for lots of 
yelling and screaming. 

The facilities and the system was in place on this case, all in 
good working order, only it did not work. 

Now, how about cases where the odds are even worse, where 
missing persons fall through the cracks because no one cares 
enough or seems to be able to make an effort because of some sort 
of rules, regulations or some other convenient not-me approach? 

Example. Back in January 1985, an 18-year-old was sent by court 
order to a State facility for stabilization and treatixiexit of schizo- 
phrenia. He was a sick boy with two prior tries at suicide. A couple 
of weeks into treatment, he walked off of the grounds of the hospi- 
tal and vanished. Ultimately his mother got in touch with Search 
to find out what could be done. Her son was still missing. 

We immediately checked to see if there was an entry in the FBFs 
NCIC computer system. Nothing. And yet this boy was more than 
qualified for entry in the disability category because of his illness 
or the endangered section due to the history of suicide attempts, 
but there was no entry. The hospital had never ieported the case to 
police in its area, nor had the court which had committed him fol- 
lowed up on the situation. 
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Despite the mother's pleading, the local police agency would not 
make out a missing person's report or a computer entry because 
the hospital had not notified them of the situation. Law enforce- 
ment in the mother's area was most sjTOpathetic and promised to 
do all they could, but they would not initiate an action because the 
event took place in another jurisdiction. 

That is where the mother was when she got in touch with us. 
She was nowhere. So we coached her on table pounding, how to 
scream effectively, and the operative rules of the NCIC entry 
system. ''Go to work," we told her while we hit on everyone we 
could think of to embarrass someone into doing what was right. 

It worked. An NCIC entry was made by the law enforcement 
agency in the hospital's area. Six days later that boy was identified 
through the NCIC by police in Mount Vernon, WA, and on April 8 
of this year, he came home. 

During the 14 months that this boy was wandering around the 
countryside, he v/as picked up by police on five different occasions. 
On one of those occasions, he was taken in and given a bed in the 
local jail because the police felt that he probably could not survive 
out on the street during the dead of winter. There he was, schizoid 
and suicidal, but not missing. He was not in the system. He could 
damn well have been in the unidentified section of the NCIC, and 
there he would have stayed had it not been for the stink that was 
raised and the eventual entry into the system. The mother would 
still be chewing her nails up to the elbow. 

Let me ask this. Is this mother's ordeal worth anything less just 
because her son had passed the magical mark of 18? I do not think 
so. But the existing system and the proposed clearinghouse legisla- 
tion does not offer much hope on cases like this. Although the boy 
was qualified for NCIC entry, such action was not mandated. It is 
opj^onal. It is discretionary, and for all of the adult cases in the 
NCIC system, and it is about 15 {percent of the total number of 
cases, we do not have the foggiest idea of how many others there 
should be. 

I am sorry he is not here. I had a call from a woman in Congress- 
man Coleman's district last week on a very similar situation. The 
local police had told the woman that her father was over 21, and 
he had the option of doing what he wanted. They were not going to 
interfere with his right of privacy. Sir, that was bull cookies. This 
man was just as sick as that 18-year-old boy is. Only in this in- 
stance his illness was immediately life threatening without certain 
medication that was being administered by the local hospital. 

Again, we coached on what to do, and I assume it worked. The 
lady has not been back in touch. 

Unlike cases involving minors, families do not have the option of 
going directly to the FBI to get computer entries on adults if they 
run into local walls, and if you vanish, Mr. Kildee, or you, Mr. 
McFarland, or I, no one has the obligation to lift a finger on our 
behalf. We are adults. We are entitled. AH of the elderly in this 
country, the largest growth area of our population, those most 
prone to all sorts of disabilities have exactly the same right as you 
or I to go poof and not be reported as missing. Let me stress that. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Sutherland, Tom was wiser than I or more pru- 
dent than I. He stayed for the second vote and I did not. 
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I have to go over and vote, but, Tom, J you would take the chair, 
I will be right back. 
Mr. Lewis [presiding]. Continue, sir. 

Mr. Sutherland. All right. Let me add then, if you vanish to- 
morrow, Mr. Lewis, there is no obligation on law enforcement to 
report you as a missing person. You can disappear after today's 
hearing, and the legislation under consideration will not do a 
damned thing on your behalf. 

Mr. Lewis. I hope people would care though. 

Mr. Sutherland. People. Give that a good ''think." 

Part of the prepared testimony which you have contains a report 
from an inplace clearinghouse, and it deserves your attention be- 
cause it specifies all of the cases which have been logged in. They 
show 20 percent of their case load as over 18, and that is above the 
average level for adults in the NCIC r:«^tem. That should tell us all 
something, but to date it has not. 

Children, those under 18, represent approximately 10 percent of 
the volume of unidentified dead in the NCIC system. Those be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 or 27 are the overwhelming bulk of the 
unidentified dead, and the proposed l^slation does not help them 
either. 

Gentlemen, our house is not order under the current systems, 
management and priorities. We have rushed, into legislation to pro- 
tect children as a response to public reaction, largely over false 
numbers and contrivedf presentations. 

Now you are considering yet another strata of service without 
having seen a mandated incidence study called for in the Missing 
Children's Assistance Act, funded by the same people who were 
supposed to provide the study, and in cooperation with a private 
nonprofit, the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children, 
also funded by the same source. 

I cannot support that, and Lord knows, I do not want children to 
be abducted, exploited or harmed in any way. I want to see people 
helped. 

One last example from real life that should explain the lack of 
confidence and perhaps downright hostility toward the existing 
system, the National Center, and possibly even the extension of its 
influence through your bill, Mr. Lewis. Now we get into the area 
where I was rebutted before I butted. 

Briefly, after a divorce and temporary custody, a mother left the 
territory in violation of a court order and the father's rights of visi- 
tation. A civil warrant was issued, and the missing child was en- 
tered into the NCIC system. A civil warrant, of course, is about as 
welcome as an attack of acne in 49 other States. 

In the meantime, the father went back into court and obtained 
full custody based on the mother's flight. 

The FBI could not participate, of course, because the warrant 
was civil rather than criminal, but we do have a missing child in 
the NCIC, and section 403 of the Missing Children's Assistance Act 
covers that situation, too. But as we heard today, missing ''but." 

The National Center has case information, but there was a prob- 
lem. Under the Center's protocol and some of the contracts which 
Mr. Rabun expJ. I'led, there will be no circulation of a child's pho- 
tograph without tt felony warrant, which in this instance no one 
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was going to issue. No picture of the boy on Advo-System mailing 
cards, on cat litter bags, spaghetti boxes, milk cartons or supermar- 
ket bags, nothing. Protocoi. 

Fortunately the child's photograph was shown on a program 
rerun of the "Donahue Show" in the State of Oregon just a few 
days ago, and the boy was recognized by a teacher who had him as 
a student under a different name. As best I can tell at this point, 
she called the school police who called the Portland, OR police, 
who checked the NCIC and acted on the missing, child entry. 

Now, here is where the slapstick comedy begins. Someone at this 
level— I do not know who it was— notified the National Center, 
which was not acting on the case, and they supposedly notified the 
department of record, Fairfax, VA County Police, which was also 
not active because they had a civil warrant, not a felony to deal 
with. 

At the last report I had yesterday, the department of record had 
no information of contact from the Center. Maybe they have 
caught up on that one by now. I do not know. In any event, some 
private nonprofits knew about the location and immediately 
jumped in to prevent the child from being released to his mother, 
which was an immediate threat, and they let the father know what 
was going on. 

As of this moment, the National Center nor the agency of record 
has yet to notify the father of the location of this missing child. He 
will be going to Washington tomorrow and going iuto court in an 
effort to obtain his rights of full custody under the laws of the 
State of Virginia. 

What happens when the private nonprofits check with the 
Center for case information? Nothing. The Center has another pro- 
tocol. They will not release mformaticn on sightings to the non- 
profits. Yet this particular sighting did not originate with the Na- 
tional Center. It originated as a result of the ''Donahue Show." 
Where the fine line legally is, I do not know. The same protocol 
says that the Center will not release the information to the family. 
It will only release it to the agency of record. Wonderful. The only 
people doing anything for this father, and he, himself, cannot be 
told a thing. 

Fortunately there was enough going on on the outside to ensure 
that the father will get his chance tomorrow. In the meantime he 
has quite literally gone broke trying to find that missing son. He 
has absolutely no use for a booklet that was cooperatively produced 
by the Center and the American Bar Association. Do not tell him 
about protocols and deny him minimal assistance and deny him 
the information, when the handy-dandy all-purpose answer to miss- 
ing kid problems manages to get a lead from a source that they 
had nothing to do with. 

And above all, do not show the father claims by the Center about 
what a wonderful job they have done on his behalf in cooperation 
with the agency of record, when they did not lift a finger. 

Let me pause for a minute. I am a little annoyed. 

I know of photographs of three kids, supposedly abducted by non- 
family members, presently in circulation around the country. They 
were not abducted by anyone, much less someone outside of the 
family. I mention these three, and there are more, and I will give 
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you the present data, again, to the subcommittee and its staff, be- 
cause it requires almost no effort to verify what really happened. 
Tragedies, indeed, ii\ all three cases rather than what the picture 
distribution clearly implies. 
The officer involved will cooperate. 

Sirs, that is your role model for State clearinghouses. If you want 
to deal with the status quo of almost total focus on a small percent- 
age of the problem while a major percentage goes sliding by, stay ^ 
right on course. Sir, your legislation is in hand. It does that. 

At the moment, we do not have anything approaching uniformity 
in child custody and protection laws. That wonderful NCIC System 
does not see a fraction of the cases that should be in it, and in my 
view, the National Center has not come close to the expectations 
we all had for it, and I feel strongly that the Department of Justice 
should take a very hard look at the entire system of dealing with 
missing people, including the Center. 

Despite my inherent support of the concept of clearinghouses, 
the idea of National Center clones around this country appalls me. 
Let's get our act together with what we have, not throw another 
expensive Band-Aid at a mortal wound. 

Thank you. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Charles A. Sutherland follows;] 
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Prepared Statement of Charles A. Sutherland, Trustee, Search Reports, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, Menfcers of the Subconmittee on Human Resources, I thank you 
for the opportunity to address this hearing and present organization's 
views on proposed legislation to expand existing systems to help locate and 
return missirg children to their homes. 

That we hav* a problem has been patently obvious for a long time. 

That we need new solutions or better use of existing systems seems equally 
Obvious. 

Now you must decide if state Clearinghouses for missing children provide that 
new answer or enhance the utility of what already stands in place. So let me 
briefly review what has brought us to this point. 

For some five years everyone was bombarded with television programs, stories in 
print and many individuals telling us about the horrendous things that were 
happening to children in staggering numbers. Millions reported missing every 
year. Thousands going into John and Jane Doe graves annually. Fiends in their 
flapping trenchcoats making off with children who were never seen again. Vile 
and disgruntled parents grabbing kids and scuttling off to hide away to extract 
revenge on an ex-spouse. 

We've also been told that Devil worshippers, members of weird religious cults 
and other assorted low-lifers have been snatching children off the streef for 
a variety of terrible reasons. 

A choice artifcle in a publication called "Aryan Nation", distributed by some of 
our home-grown Nazi-types, the claim was made that 50,000 children were being 
abducted each year by Wizards. .. .that's the label they used.. ..and Jewish queers. 
Again, their designation. 

Most of what we saw and heard was pure drivel. A good deal of it was the confab- 
ulat on of meaning ess numbers, bits of this and that or something someone could 
attribute to any kind of reasonable source. The bulk of it was spewed out for 
pure shock value and the advancement of a specific cause or agency. To a certain 
extent it was beneficial in that it called attention to a major problem, even if 
the particular focus was totally out of whack. Unfortunately, it so warped the 
public perception of what was really happening in the country that the clamor 
for action precipitated a series of would-be solutions before the problem was 
clearly defined for appropriate action. 

That has not changed very much. The overall problem of what happens to kids and 
Who they are remains amorphous, we still have grirny, shop-worn statistics on kids 
reported missing each year that neglect to tell us how many cone home on their 
own within a matter of hours and we have a batch of contrived solutions that 
were created almost by popular demand, not by the nature of the problems. 

Now, Gentlemen, I am going to indulge in one of the favorite techniques used in 
the past to generate a reaction on the part of legislators. I am going to tell 
you a story from real life, imply that it represents the tip of an iceberg and 
infer that cnly you can offer redress, justice or correction. It worked before, 
why not again? n^. -^^u uciuic, 

A non-custodial parent abducted two children and promptly whisked them out of 
their home state, A felony warrant was issued on the abductor so that extra- 
dition could be effected upon location. 

Thanks to the diligence and extraordinary effort of a dedicated Police Officer 
the abdurtor and children were.finally located in another state. Law Enforcement 
personnel in that distant state provided full cooperation, verifying information 
and confirming the identity or those being sought although name changes had made 
for a difficult, time-consuming case. 

The Officer immediately took full invormation on the situation to the local pros- 
ecutor s office, where cooperation anc' interest was a good deal less than enthus- 
iastic. However, contact was made wItK the appropriate Court in the distant state 
to lay the groundwork for proper recovery of the children and at least the detention 
of the abductor. 

Gentlemen, the Court in that disUnt state refused to honor the prior custody ord^r 
and the warrant. It refused to consider alteration of the current custody status 
of the children under provisions of UJJCA, the Parental Kidnaoping Act. The felon 
retains custody snd the two abducted children remain totally untourha>ilo. 
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I will not ropoot tlio Officer' r. lon.ju.Kjc tjr,C(l in <li;5crihifn; Lhi:. C.Jiic lo tiic. 
As you might well imagine, it w/js colorful and not at all thankful for instant- 
answer legislation now on the books to deal with this type of case and are simply 
being ignored. 

Now I would ask you if a state clearinghouse would have made any difference? 

The answer is an emphatic, "No." This story comes directly frou an existing 
clearinghouse that has been in place and functioning well for about four years. 

Thft Officer who worked on this case from the beginning through location and the 
disr:aying end when all efforts went down the drain has given me the go-ahead to 
cite names, agencies and provide you with direct access for a first-hand confirm- 
ation of what happened. 

Moreover, any case that I mention in this testimony can be confirmed with those 
who have direct contact or a close working background with the situations cited. 
I will be glad to provide the information to members of the Subcommittee and its 
staff. No one else. 

With "Search" now into its seventh year of operations and having earned its re- 
lationships with Law Enforcement around the country through straight talk, non- 
evasive attitudes, as well as a willingness to work within the system, we have 
learned a great deal and know full well the limitations imposed on Law Enforce- 
ment personnel. When we talk, we speak as friends. 

As friends we agree that existing systems and services of proven worth have not 
been utilized to their full extent and that glaring failures to take advantage 
of them on behalf of the public can be found everywhere. Appendix "A" to this 
testimony will show you an example of this. Appendix "A" gives you a state by 
state analysis of use of the NCIC missing persons catagoy as of June 19B5. No 
question that some of the statistics will be "stale dated" at this time, due, 
primarily to changes in certain. state's laws that now mandate entry into the 
FBI's NCIC computer system unddr certain conditions. In other instances, the 
19B6 data for certain states will reflect significant changes as major Police 
Departments that heretofore did not use the system have now come on-line. 

Be that as it may, the utilization of the system has yet to reach a level of 
entry that would provide user agencies with the kind of working tool that NCIC 
can be. Law Enforcement agencies that do not use this system bear responsibility 
for this severe failure. 

At the same time, let me point out that the blame for failure often lies less 
with the agencies than with that bane of all services: dollars. Many states 
which show below normal utilization of the NCIC system as shown on Appendix "A" 
simply do not have enough computer terminals to handle the load of all NCIC 
entry functions. Which, in turn, means that they cannot make use of the system 
as an investigative tool to the extent that would be desired. 

Based on current data, better than 90% of all day-to-day entries into the NCIC 
system will be juvenilis, "runaways" {a term which I don't like to use but which 
has common currency) and they will be yanked out of the system almost at the 
same pace that they go in. For Departments covering large populations, this has 
meant a near grid-lock on terminal usage. 

And to carry this situation one step fut ther, with NCIC utilization less than 
ideal on cases involving minors, what happens to situations involving adults 
who could and should be in the system? 

Plain and simple, far too many cases never get entered. And if you believe that 
a missing non-minor causes any less anguish to a family, then let me tell you 
another true story. 

Back in January of 19B5 or thereabouts, an 18 year old was sent by Court order 
to a state facility for stabilization and treatment of schizophrenia. He was 
a very sick boy with two suicide tries prior to hospitalization. A couple of 
weeks into his treatment he walked off the hospital grounds and vanished. Four- 
teen frustrating months later his mother got in touch with "Search" to find out 
what could be done. 

We immediately checked with a Police agency to determine if an NCIC entry had 
been made. There was none. 

For your Information, this sick boy more than qualified for entry under the adult 
catagory of "Disability" due to his mental difficulties and even in the "Endangered" 
classification because of his history of attempted suicides. 
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Qualified does not mean mandated, Gentlemen. He could be entered at discretion. 

In this instance discretion was never exercised. Despite the fact that hospital- 
ization was ordered by the Court, the facility never reported the young man as a 
missing personj Try as the nxither of the boy might, she could not overcome the 
inertia of a non-reporting hospital and a Court which did not monitor the case for 
its outcome after the ordered period of treatment. 

Law Envorcement in the hospital area was sympathetic but had no. miss^'ng persons 
report to work with. The same attitude applied in the mother's homf ground. The 
Law Enforcement people were willing to do what they could but the case had origin- 
ated outside of their jurisdiction. 

We coached the mother in table pounding, bellowing and the operative rules of NCIC 
entry. Then we fired off letters to everyone we could think of, calling the plight 
of this mother and son to attention. in exquisite detail. It worked. An NCIC 
entry was made by the agency in the hospital's area. 

Six days later he was picked up on the streets of Mount Vernon, Washington, sent 
to a local hospital and identified. On April 8th of this year he came home. 

During the fourteen months that he was out on the road, this young man was picked 
up by Law Enforcement personnel on five different occasions. Once, he had started 
a fire to keep warm during the dead of winter and local Police brought him to their 
jail to shelter him. But he was never a missing person! Schizoid and potentially 
suicidal but not missing. 

Until this situation was brought to our attention, this boy could very well have 
been an entry In the NCIC unidentified dead files and no one would ever have known 
who he was. Thank heavens we were all lucky on this one. 

Now let me ask you if this mother's ordeal means any less because her son passed 
that arbitrary magical mark of 18 years of age? I don't think so. But much of 
the existing system and proposed Clearinghouse legislation does not promise one 
bit of change. Had it not been for the stink that was raised, the boy could still 
be wandering the countryside or dead and the mother still chewing her fingernails 
to the elbow. 

This is no hand-picked, isolated example. For all of the adult cases presently 
in the NCIC system, we don't have the foggiest notion of how many others have 
slipped by simply because the missing person was over 18. We don't know and a 
Clearinghouse for missing children will not contribute on whit of information. 
At this point we can only safely say that 15% of the national total of entries 
in NCIC cover adults. 

However we do know that the overwhelming percentage of unidentified bodies in 
the records of NCIC fall into the age group of 18 to about 26 or 27 years of 
age. 

Doesn't that tell us something? 

It should although we still have those who continue to tell us about the thousands 
of bodies of unidentified children who can be found around the country. 

As I just mentioned, the proposed Clearinghouse legislation will not have any 
impact on this nation's young adults. Certainly not as so written or with fund- 
ing in the hands of those presently designated to control the the use of Federal 
dollars and who will .^et the ground rules. 

I wish that Congressman Coleman could have listened in on a phone call that we 
received last week when a frantic woman called to ask if we could do anything 
about finding her father, a man in his mid-50's. The man had gone for a walk 
and vanished off the face of the earth. 

Contact with local Police had been totally fiuitless. The woman was told that 
her father was an adult and could come or go as he pleased. They had no intent- 
ion of tampering with his right to privacy. 

What bull cookies! 

With a minimal amount of questioning we were able to learn that the missing man 
suffered from severe liver and kidney ailments. He was under physician's care 
and receiving special medication for his problems in a program administered by 
the Veteran's Administration. 
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As with the previously mentioned case, this lady was coached in how to go 
back to the Police, raise hell and insist upon immediate entry of the case 
into the NCIC system. She was also primed for the alternative of making an 
identical request at her County Sheriff's Department if she was not able to 
get results from the Police. We assume that our suggestions worked because 
there has been no call-back from the lady. 

Unlike cases involving minors, a family does not have the option of making 
direct contact with the Federal Bureau of Investigation to get direct entry 
of an adult case in the NCIC system. The missing person can be mad as a 
hatter, in a v^heel chair, dying or so predictable that being missing is 
totall> incongruent and immediately suspicious. That doesn't mean that the 
situation has to be dealt with as a missing persons case. 

If you vanish no one has the obligation to do a thing. You're adults. You're 
entitled. Never mind the reaction of your family or what might be happening 
to you. You don't have to be considered missing. Nor do I if something takes 
place on iny way home from these hearings. Now consider the proposed Clearing- 
house legislation in that light. 

The elderly, our country's largest population segment and the people most prone 
to physical or mental disabilities that can place them at risk, have the very 
same dubious right as you and I do. We can go poof without anyone being com- 
pelled to consider our situations. 

Our house is not in order under current systems, management and priorities. We 
rushed into legislation on children's protection as a response to public reaction 
over flase numbers and contrived presentations. We geared up for sensationalism, 
not people. 

Perhaps Appendix "B", attached, will help to give you a more balanced picture 
of what goes on in the real w&rld. I make no particular claim for this report 
save that it comes from an in-place Clearinghouse and it details what they, have 
dealt with. Note, please, the 20% case load for adults. While this is above 
the national average in NCIC by about 5%, keep in mind what so often befalls 
adult cases and their lack of appropriate attention. 

I should add that the enabling legislation for this particular Clearinghouse 
clearly says, "The Center ma;^ (emphasis added) utilize the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation/National Crime Information Center's missing person computerized 

file ". Not will, may. And the legislation says nothing about local usage 

of the system before information reaches the Clearinghouse. 

I have no doubt that enactment of the proposed Clearinghouse legislation would 
be a popular, easy move. From what I've seen, public perception of missing 
children problems have not caught up with recent disclosures of outrageous 
e^ageratlons , the use of single episodes to imply that Attila the Hun was on 
the loose again and the continued, misplaced emphasis on stranger-danger. The 
proposed H.R. 604 adds yet another layer of service duplication to a system 
that presently does not do all that well in serving the real needs of people, 
young and old. We have yet to see the mandated National Incidence Study that 
was included under the Hissing Children's Assistance Act that would, I believe, 
have considerable bearing on what is really the problem and what the response 
should be. 

I see nothing in this legislation which encourages clear definitions, appropriate 
models or tempers the inclination for self-justification in order to perpetuate 
d structure and operation that may be totoUy redundant, or worse, prone to bump 
numbers to prove its value and importance. 

I am thinking of three very specific cases, still being shown around the country 
as "abductions by nonfamily members" which have been thoroughly investigated and 
established as anything but abductions by those outside the family. I know of 
others but these three require the least explanation and can be verified quite 
easily. 

I specifically invite the Subcomnii :tee inembers and their staff to request data 
on these cases and where they can be checked out. 

I am equally concerned wth wording in H.R. 504, Section 423(b)(1)(B) which 
calls upon ClearinghousftS to "educate parents, children, and community agencies 
and organizations in ways to prevent the abduction and exploitation of children;" 
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Lord knows I don't want children to be abducted, exploited or harmed in any way. 

lalM 5f ^i'"r'S^^/!;-'^'"f!';9 to keep waving mounds of documentation and 
r^n-f-^^TiJi^^^'' studies that clearly demonstrate that the abducting, the 
h^^^n^"^ ^''"^ °f Children lies withm spitting discanci of the 

riome or right inside it. 

Vn IJlt'^rl^^.^^^'V 5° ^ "^"1^ Subcommittee and everyone else 

on JSI n5SrPnJ;i,v ilH,-n"c^° ' series.of half-hour broadcasts that we>e aired 
clonic !l '^"''^ f ^^ulu^ ^^^'"'^ "'""'"9 program "All Things Considered". These 
of^^^fd^'"- "The Crime of Silence" and dealt with sexual exploitation 

hnu.S^i?^^ Th ^^^^"^ own homes by family members, relatives and friends of the 
household. Jhey were not pleasant broadcasts but they certainly were revealing. 
GbJioSs ^'"^ ''^'"^ '^'^^ suffering could not have been more 

Shn^np^/"^ "'"''m^ provider to youthful runaways can recite histories of kids 
who fled from exactly this sort of thing. 

J^/cMUf^J "^^^^ with 10% of the problem, stay right on course. Let the other 
?2L^1;'^^ -V.^H 'Snore the plight of those whose missing condition never 

sees the light of day or has anyone save the most dedicated Law Enforcement 
Agency or private non-profit service lift a finger on someone's behalf. 

Now, Gentlemen, one last story that should go a long way in explaining the lack 
of confidence or downright hostility on the part of private nJn 'profits towards 
a h.Jrh''n"/\^'"''' for Hissing & Exploited Children^nd the p?ospe of ?el^ng 
a batch of clones operating around the country. w^^^w^^^ ur beeing 

riSh? .m'fn'fhf ''r" ^^v^l^P^"? alirost hour by hour, the telling may not be 
^I5attn^ of fhpTh?n^;^u;i;fr'; " "-^fol^. there has been a cSntinual 

a cHt caVnnp fn^hn ^^^^ "° ^oubt that this case will be 

a critical one in the Member's deliberations and decisions. I feel strongly 

leaU l7p?^ .nnnf.'?n?nn' "^^^ non-profit services have been 
legitimately complaining about since the inception of the National Center. 

cJ^^nlai?STf'v?r??i5r ^rJ""^ temporary custody of a small boy fled the 
Comronv^alth of Virginia. She was under Court order not to leave the jiiris- 
Qiction. She was also blocking Court ordered visitation by the boy's father. 

i^Hcd^rHnS in ^"^"'i °^ Enforcement having territorial 

jurisdiction issued a misdemeanor warrant on the absconding parent and the bov 

h 5 aEout^VmJ?h'''/S''.'^'''?; because of'its m nor nature, 

had about as much value as an attack of acne in 49 other states. 

?Sn'ru^fSdJ'nf%Sl ^!;-iH^°^S^^°? ;r/°""^' ^he father was then granted 

tun custody of the child. How little that was worth! 

Since the warrant was civil rather than criminal, the FBI could not participate 

c nat on ?n rL^.nl'TJ ^^'^^l Prosecution. There wcs seemingl? no 

inclination to change the warrant from civil to criminal. 

WHnn'^Sn^'n? '^ji^. "^ ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^0 establish that fact 

Section 403 of the Missing Children's Assistance Act covers the situation, too. 



^""^hptpirnliS'i;^!' * Exploited Children has information on the 

case. There s on y one problem there. According to Center Protocol, there will 
SvsJemc"'' «T ' 'Z^*^ 2^ circulation of the child's photogJap . No Adii^ 
0^ .nnpri;^^ ' "° P^^°tograph,.on spaghe tti boxes, milk cartons, cat litter bags 
or supermarket grocery bags. No Nothing. 

A missing child, but... 

nr^lJ^nin^^'/''^ ^^'!*^'5 photograph was shown on a program re-run in the state 
mf«inS hnJ^'^K'!"^!!^"^ ^AA ^"'^"^ ^^^^ ' ^^ild Sho appeared to be the 
Slrt ^^np^hp^."^";^•' ' different name. As best as I am able to pieca the 
llrl l.^l T/Jl^^^l'' ^"''^^r "lied on her school police who. in 

an S^f^Jjp^J''' ^^'. '^^'i^ti;''* Oregon Police Department. They apparently made 
an NCIC check, confirmed the case and made a pick-up of the child. 

l^dl^L^^LT^I' Somewhere along the line, the National Center was notified 

this ™//J/qLT.u^'?'^ V^^ jurisdiction in Virginia was notifiad. As of 

JeJord^^f . ililiftK^^^ h"i k^'' agency\eems unable to locate any 

recora of a contact from the National Center. 

Now the Center has another interesting Protocol. They will not release infomat- 
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ion on sightings to non-profit agencies. Marvelousl Almost since the inception 
of this case the non-profits have been the only people doing anything about this 
case. To too it all off, that same Center Protocol will not permit notifying t.he 
family of anything concerning activity on the case. They will only notify the 
agencv of record. And in this instance that means very little since that Depart- 
ment - -.s nothing to work with in terms of a warrant of sufficient musdi;. 

Fortunately there has been sufficient calling and other activity on the part of 
people other than the National Center to have the child held in Oregon in foster 
care under the auspices of Protective Services. The father will be flying to 
Oregon on Friday for a Court hearing to determine the disposition of the case. 

The father of this boy has quite literally gone broke trying to find the missing 
boy. He does not need a cooperatively produced booklet from the Center and the 
American Bar Association. He certainly has no use ■ Protocols that deny him 
minimal assistance and then deny him information on his missing child when the 
Handy-Oandy, All-Purpose answer to mi^sinq kid oroblems manages to get some data 
second hand. 

Sirs, that's your role model for State Clearinghouses. Funding will come from 
the same source that has provided better than 57,000.000 up until now and been 
the overseer of the National Center. 

Up to now I have been crUical of many things about the National Center but not 
opposed to them. I no longer feel that way. And despite my inate belief that 
State Clearinghouses would be an excellent idea, I cannot support the oresent 
legislation. ^ 

I believe that the Oepartment of Justice should step in and review all of the 
existing systems, including OJJOP and take a hard look at the way funds have 
been allocated. I Co not believe that the Center has lived up to the expectation** 
most of us had for it and that cloning it around the country would be at an In 
keeping with the initial Intent of the Congress. 

We have had too many quick fixes. UCCJA, MCAA and now the proposed h.^. 604. 

We don't have uniformity in child custody and protection laws, we lack cohesive 
use of NCIC and we have too many existing gaps in dealing with known problems. 
Let s get our act together before we do anything else. 

Thank you for your time. 
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NCIC UTILIZATION 



APPENDEX "A" 



STATE 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
D.C. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Ma i ne 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 

Okl ahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsyl vania 
Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming^." 



1985 
PORULATION 



4,004,435 

514,819 
3,086,827 
2,345,431 
25,816,590 
3,253,425 
3,160,280 

605,711 

621,256 
11,071,358 
5,878,225 
1,050,270 
l,D04,07l 
11,502,433 
5,489,287 
2,894,273 
2,453,481 
3,747,769 
4,553,903 
1,156,539 
4,342,562 
5,764,125 
8,992,766 
4,199,749 
2,623,069 
5,004,162 

826,933 
1,606,779 

933,451 

980,841 
7,509,625 
1,446,347 
17,676,828 
6,178,329 

692,027 
10,763,309 
3,427,371 
2,680,087 
11,895,301 

958,151 
3,321,520 

705,027 
4,723,332 
16, 384, §00 
1,684,942 

529,396 
5,642,183 
4,366,248 
1,968,969 
4,792,115 

534,744 



ACTIVE 
NCIC 
CASES 

235 
2 3D 
1,095 
55 
3,537 
1,435 
507 
58 
63 
4.734 
371 
25 
47 
1,921 
660 
268 
175 
346 
240 
21 
984 
2,807 
1,529 
637 
114 
710 
24 
160 
192 
31 
1,752 
115 
2,913 
283 
21 
1,369 
244 
1,409 
1,321 
347 
210 
30 
312 
3,415 
103 
14 
770 
1,485 
44 
604 
41 

40,013 



STATE 
POPULATION 
RANK 

22 
50 
29 
33 
1 
28 
25 
47 

7 
13 
39 
41 

5 

12 
27 
32 
23 
19 
38 
18 
11 

8 
21 
31 
15 
44 
35 
43 
42 

9 
37 

2 
ID 
46 

6 
26 
30 

4 
40 
24 
45 
17 

3 • 
36 
48 
14 
20 
34 
16 
49 



NCIC 
ENTRY 



NCIC 
UTILIZATION 



RANK 




FACTOR 


30 
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31 




4.467 


14 




3.547 


40 




o.2:;4 


2 




1.370 


10 




4.410 


21 




1.604 


39 




0.957 


- 




1.014 


1 




4.275 


22 




0.631 


49 




0.238 


41 




0.468 


6 




1.670 


18 




1.202 


27 




0.925 


34 




0.713 


24 




0.923 


29 




0.527 


47/48 




0.181 


15 




2.265 


5 




4.869 


8 
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1.710 


19 




1.516 


37 




0.434 


17 




1.418 


45 




0.290 


35 




0.995 


33 




2.056 


44 




0.316 


7 




2.333 


36 




0.795 


4 




1.647 


26 




0.458 


47/48 




0.303 


12 




1.27?. 


28 




0.711 


U 




5.257 


13 




1.110 


23 




3.621 


32 




0.632 


45 




0.425 


25 




0.660 


3 




2.084 


38 




0.611 


50 




0.264 


16 




1.364 


9 




3.4D1 


42 




0.223 


20 




1.260 


43 




0.766 






1.693 



NATIONAL 236,365,566 
"benchmark" figure for use in comparison of system use and nothing else. 
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APkENDEX "B' 



CASES REPORTED TO NORTH CAROLINA CENTER FOR MlbSING CHILDREN 
AND CHILD VICTIMIZATION 



March 18, 1985 - June 9, 1986 

TOTAL # MISSING PERSONS, REFERRED 434 

TOTAL # MISSING PERSONS 18+ 87 

TOTAL § MISSING PERSONS UNDER 18 347 

TOTAL # VICTIMIZATIONS 4 

DATA FOR PERSONS UNDER AGE 18 
TOTAL § OUT-OF-STATE SI 
TOTAL § VOLUNTARY MISSING REPORTED 215 

# Voluntery Missing Located • 197 
§ Voluntary Missing Outstanding 18 

TOTAL a PARENTAL ABDUCTIONS REPORTED 75 

# Parental Abductions Located 51 

# Parental Abductions Outstanciing .15 
if Parental Abductions Indirectly 9 

(no custody order established) 

TOTAL ff STRANGER ABDUCTIONS REPORTED 1 

# Stranger Abductions False Report l 
ff Stranger Abductions Located 0 
a stranger Abductions Outstanding 0 

TOTAL a NON-STRANGER ABDUCTIONS 3 

# Non-Stranger Abductions Located 1 

# Non-Stranger Abductions Outstanding 1 

# Non-Stranger Abductions Murdered 1 

TOTAL § REASON OF ABSlNCE UNKNOWN 2 

(Sidden Case 198C) 

VICTIMIZATION REPORTS 4 

Total # Physical 3 
Total # Neglected 0 
Total # Sexual 1 
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Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Sutherland. 

We will now hear from Ms. Barbara Rachelson, who is the execu- 
tive director of the Michigan Network of Runaway and Youth Serv- 
ices from Lansing, ML 

Ms. Rachelson. 

Ms. Rachelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee. 

Barbara Rachelson, and I am the executive director 
ot the Michigan Network of Runaway and Youth Services. I would 
hke to thank you for inviting me to testify before you today on 
H.R. 604 regarding the development of State clearinghouses to 
locate missmg children. 

My organization represents the 27 programs serving runaway 
children and their families in Michigan. Our programs provide free 
services, which include short-term shelter for runaways, counsel- 
ing, and support groups for >ouths and parents. Services are volun- 
tary. Parental permission for sheltering runaways is required, and 
family participation in counsoling is strongly encouraged and an 
important part of our work. 

The purpose of H.R. 604 is to provide a network of State clearing- 
houses with the aim of finding missing children who would not be 
located through the use of existing resources. How often could we 
expect to succeed in finding such children? Perhaps we should not 
^i^l smce the life of a child is priceless, and if a clearinsfhouse 
effort succeeds in finding even one missing child, it is worth the 
expense. 

It is callous to suggest otherwise. It would be equally callous, 
however, to turn our backs on any one of the thousands of home- 
less children in our country or of the million and a half runaways 
wiio, foi* whatever time they are alone on the street, may fall 
\ictim to crime, commit suicide, resort to drugs or prostitution in 
order to survive. 

Today I plan to focus my attention on the impact that H.R. 604 
would have on these runaway and homeless children. The bill as it 
13 presently written fails to specify whether Congress intends to in- 
clude runaways in their definition of missing children. 

I would like to draw your attention to part 1 of section 403, title 
IV ot the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, and in 
particular, part V, which says: 

The term "missine child" means any individual less than 18 years of age whose 
whereabouts are unknown to such individuars legal custodian, if the circumstances 
exploited^ s*^rongly indicate that such individual is likely to be abused or sexually 

This language could be interpreted to mean that a runaway 
would be deemed likely to be abused or sexually exploited merely 
by virtue of the fact that the child is a runaway, and because this 
language could be interpreted in this way, it is likely that it will be 
interpreted in that way in some cases. 

Parenthetically, I might add that in addition, part A of the same 
section reads: 

A child v.all be deemed missing if the circumstances surrounding such individual's 
disappearance indicate that such individual may possibly have been removed by an- 
other irom the control of such individual's legal custodian without such custodian's 
consent. 
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This section could be interpreted to include runaways as well be- 
cause even in a case where it is strongly indicated that the child 
ran away, it is still possible that the child has been removed from 
the parent's control by another, and since both sections could be 
interpreted to include runaways, we must consider whether or not 
this would be desirable. 

Either way, it ought to be clarified. We need to make it clear 
whether or not runaways are to be included in the definition of 
"missing chldren" so as to avoid leaving it up to individual inter- 
pretation. 

I strongly recommend that runaways should not be included 
under the provisions of H.R. 604 and that the bill be amended to so 
specify. 

I would also like to call your attention to title 3 of the JJDPA, 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, where in section 302, the 
findings, this committee has passed lav/ that says: 

The problem of locating, detaining and returning runaway children should not be 
the responsibility of already overburdened police departments and juvenile justice 
authorities. 

Like abducted children, runaways are vulnerable. Running away 
is a frightening and often devastating experience for a youth. 
When a child runs away, the child's attention is usually directed at 
his or her desperation and not on a rational solution to his or her 
problem. These kids are running from something, not to anything. 

In many cases, the only situation more frightening to the child 
than the uncertainty of the streets is the certainty of the abuse 
that faces them at home. Our statistics indicate that more than 
one-third of the children who have come to our runaway programs 
report that they are being abused at home and that that is the 
reason for their running away. 

The disappearance of a child is also a terrifying ordeal for a 
parent. In some cases the parent might not know if their child has 
been abducted or has run away. In either case, many parents fear 
for their child's safety, and this fear is legitimate. 

Because of our concern about the safety of runaway children, 
there are two main questions that we must consider in conjunction 
yvdth the scope of this bill. They are: will the inclusion of runaways 
m a clearinghouse help us to find them; and will finding runaways 
help them as a general rule? 

First, let's examine the question of whether including runawa3rs 
will help to find them. Last year in Michigan, our runaway pro- 
grams alone contacted approximately 21,000 runaways. The Michi- 
gan State Police have conducted studies on missing children for the 
last 3 years, from 1983 to 1985. During each of those 3 years, they 
had reports of between 2 and 4 abductions by strangers each year, 
and fewer than 100 parental abductions. 

Now, consider the tremendous difference the inclusion of run- 
aways would mean in a State clearinghouse. Not only would it ne- 
cessitate constant revision and updating of the data on runaways, 
since every day in Michigan dozens of children run away and 
return home, but it would also dilute the efforts to find kids who 
have been abducted. 
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For example, in section 423 of H.R. 604, section C mandates that 
the clearinghouse would provide public information to assist in lo- 
cating and returning missing children, including the distribution of 
a monthly bulletin to State and local law enforcement agencies 
with pictures and descriptions that will aid in locating missing chil- 
dren. 

Visualize the bulletin containing pictures and descriptions of 100 
children. Law enforcement agencies would be able to be well in- 
formed about these cases. Now, imagine the same bulletin contain- 
ing upwards of 17,000 pictures and descriptions. It would be virtu- 
ally impossible to be knowledgeable about all of these children. 

Now, I want you to add the further complicaton that each day 
dozens of these children run away, as I mentioned, and dozens 
return home. The bulletins would become obsolete as soon as they 
are printed. The scenario I am imagining is one in which parents 
contact the police to inform them that their chiid is missing. The 
parent gives the description to the police officer of what their child 
looks like, and the police are likely to have 1,000 pictures that 
match those same characteristics. 

Since the inclusion of runaways would hamper our efforts to find 
any children, valuable time might be wasted in finding an abduct- 
ed child when every minute could count in safely returning the 
child back home. 

These numbers would be much higher on a national level. There- 
fore, it is inconceivable to me that these bulletins, if they included 
runaways, could have much value. 

Second, and very importantly, we must consider the fact that in 
Michigan it is still against the law to run away from home. Sanc- 
tions for breaking this law vary from county to county and include 
jailing or lockj.ng up youth in detention facilities, notwithstanding 
Federal policy to the contrary. Last year, in 1985, in Michigan we 
had 804 runaways held in police lockups. Three hundred were de- 
tained in juvenile facilities, and 24 of these children were placed in 
adult jails. An additional 564 runaways were detained in public or 
private facilities for violating court orders stemming from their 
having run away. 

Although these numbers represent a significant improvement 
over the situation since 1974, before the adoption of the JJDPA, of 
vyhich this bill would form a part, they are still too high. It is very 
likely that these numbers will go up as law enforcement gets more 
involved in the search for runaways. 

The policy for detaining runaways results in runaways coming to 
fear detections by law enforcement, and although runav ay chil- 
dren fear detection, it seldom worlis as a deterrent in keeping kids 
home. Many are willing to take the risk of being locked up rather 
than live in homes with abuse and other serious family issues. 

If we implement a systematic statewide hunt for runaways with- 
out changing the law that makes running away from home a 
crirne, it is inevitable that runaways will work harder to avoid de- 
tection. In effect, we would be driving more runaways underground 
and encouraging an adversarial relationship with the police. In 
doing so, we may inadvertently drive runaways into the hands of 
the people who are most likely to exploit them, who could offer 
them shelter and an opportunity to avoid detection in exchange for 
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their involvement in pornography, prostitution, drug sales or other 
harmful activities. 

For these reasons, it is doubtful that including runaways will 
help us to find them. Therefore, we advocate against the inclusion 
of runaways in this bill. In any case, it is not clear that fmding 
these runaways and homeless children would benefit them or their 
families. 

The second question we must address, therefore, is whether find- 
ing runaways will help or harm them as a general rule. To answer 
thTS question, we must examine what will be done vrith thrj run- 
away child once he or she is found since the problem does not end 
with finding them. 

/What is done with the runaway or homeless child wht^n they are 
picked up by the police? At pretient there are three alternatives. 
One choice- is locking the child up in an adult jail, a juvenile deten- 
tion facility or police lockup. As you all know,^these options are ex- 
pensive. They provide no support or services to these children or 
their families and result in the children's introduction to the juve- 
nile criminal justice system, including exposure to adult criminals, 
to delinquents, and there is an increased risk of suicide. 

According to a national study conducted by the University of Illi- 
nois Community Research Center, the suicide rate of juveniles in 
an adult jail is five times higher than that in the general popula- 
tion. 

Furthermore, locking a child up is perceived by the child as puni- 
tive at the time when he or she is crying out for help, and while 
detaining the child under lock and key insures that the child will 
^o?, run away while being detained, it cannot guarantee that the 
child will not run a^ain after the detention is over. In any case, 
statistics in our runaway programs indicate that less than 5 per- 
cent run from our program, where the doors are never locked and 
the runaways are free to leave if they choose. 

A second alternative is to bring the child back home once he or 
she IS found. While this choice sounds attractive, is well inten- 
tioned, and will frequently address the parents' concern, it can 
have substantial drawbacks. Merely returning a runaway child 
home does not solve the problem. AH of my experience in working 
with runaways in Michigan and with the runaway staff people I 
have spoken with around the country, including my experience 
working directly with runaways, suggests that children rarely run 
away from home capriciously. Runaway behavior itself is not ordi- 
narily the problem. It is the symptom of a much deeper problem 
within the family. By and large, children run away because some- 
thing IS very wrong. At a minimum, they might not be getting 
along or are unable to communicate with their parent or another 
family member. At a maximum, they are being abused or neglect- 
ed. 

> Last year our program saw an increase in the number of chil- 
dren who were being abused and neglected, including sexual abuse, 
and as I mentioned before, over one-third of the kids that come to 
our programs report that they are being abused. 

And as you mentioned. Congressman Kildee, for these children, 
running away is an act of self-preservation. In many cases divorce, 
unemployment and substance abuse often compound or contribute 
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to the family disfunction that ultimately leads a child to consider 
running away. 

Let's face it. Kids are afraid to leave home. After all, we have to 
remember they are children, and they are not usually accustomed 
to taking care of themselves. So returning a child to his or her 
home immediately will not always help. In fact, many of these chil- 
dren are afraid to return home. As bad as living on the streets 
might be, returning home might be worse. 

I want to make it very clear here that I am not suggesting that it 
is a bad idea for children to be at home. Our runaway programs 
are strongly committed to the philosophy that it is best to reunite 
children with their parents whenever possible, and our programs, I 
am happy to say, boast a success rate of reuniting over 80 percent 
of the kids we serve with their families or to a place mutually 
agreed upon by the parent or guardian, the child and the runaway 
program. 

But returning a child to his or her home without providing sup- 
port or referral or without finding out if there are problems at 
home, such as abuse, is irresponsible. At our runaway programs, 
for example, after a runaway and his or her family have received 
up to 2 weeks of services, we provide vital after-care services. Our 
programs label this initial few days after the child is returned 
home as a honeymoon period, but we see a rapid deterioration in 
this relationship unless counseling continues. 

We feel that durmg this period it is vital for the family to read- 
just to living together. Many of our programs offer continuous care 
that might consist of a parent or youth support group, or both, 
family counseling, and home visit. When our programs do not offer 
these services, it is due to lack of resources, not lack of commit- 
ment. 

Law enforcement cannot offer these services. 

The third option is to bring a runaway to a runaway program or 
another agency for some assistance. That way we can get to the 
root of the problem by working with the youth and his or her 
family. I have already described some of the services these pro- 
grams provide. 

This option makes paiticular sense where a runaway is unwilling 
to return home immediately. The parents' consent is a must in 
these cases, and participation is needed to help resolve the family 
conflicts. 

But there is no guarantee that the best of the three options 
would be pursued in the majority of cases when police locate and 
api;rehend runaways. H.R. 604's aim is to help find abducted chil- 
dren, but it could be interpreted to include runaway and homeless 
children. But for many of these children, such as the homeless and 
throw-away children, finding them is not the problem. 

I would like to point out that last year in pSichigan our runaway 
programs had 1,600 homeless and throw-away children contact our 
programs, and in these cases, it is unlikely that their parents, if 
they have parents, would even bother to file a missing person 
report in order to find them. A lot of these kids are thrown out of 
their home because their parents do not want to deal with them. 
We are not doing enough to help these children because we have 
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not devoted sufficient resources to assist them, and we know how 
to help these kids, but it takes money to do it. 

The money which would be spent to bring runaway and homeless 
children under the provisions of this bill would be better spent in 
providing services to these children who would otherwise have no 
place else to go or on expanding these services to unserved parts of 
the country. 

I invite you to visit some of these programs, as I know Congress- 
man Kildee has. These are not luxurious places. We are not asking 
for money to make them into luxury hotels. What we need are the 
resources to set up programs in unserved areas of the counti7. 

I am proud to say that Michigan has committed great resources 
to address this problem. The Michigan State government allocates 
over $3.5 million to runaway services in addition to the Federal 
money we receive from the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. 

Even with all of these resources, we still have unserved areas of 
the State. We still have programs that are frequently forced to 
turn away kids because they are too full. Last year Michigan run- 
away programs turned away over 200 children for this reason. Yet 
Michigan is one of the best systems of the country for comprehen- 
sive delivery of youth services. 

We also need street workers like they have in some of the larger 
cities, such as Boston, where runaway workers are out there on the 
streets, in the bus stations, getting to the runaways before they get 
involved in drugs, prostitution and other forms of exploitation. 

In conclusion, I strongly urge you to exclude runawaj^ from the 
reach of this bill. Not only would search for runaways dilute the 
search for abducted children, but until runaways no longer face de- 
tention' criminal records or life on the streets, we do more harm 
than good by including them in this program. 

It is unclear to me whether or not tWs bill would help abducted 
children, but that is not the subject of my testimony. However, in- 
sofar as it would help missing children, it would be unfortunate to 
have the opposite effect on runaways or if its efficacy were dimin- 
ished by the well meant but ill advised inclusion of runaways 
within its scope. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Barbara Rachelson /oUows:] 
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Prepaued Statement op Barbara Rachslson, 2xECUTr/E Director, Michigan 
Network of Runaway and Youth Services 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, name is Barbara 
Rachelson and I am the Executive Director of the Michigan 
Network of Runaway and Youth Services. I'd like to thank you for 
inviting me to testify before you today on H.R. 604 regarding the 
development of state clearinghouses to locate missing children. 
My organization represents the twenty-seven programs serving 
runaway children and their families in Michigan. our programs 
provide free services which include short-terra shelter for 
runaways, counseling, and support groups for youth and parents. 
Services are voluntary. Parental permission for sheltering a 
runaway is required, and family participation in counseling is 
strongly encouraged and an icportant part of our work. 

The purpose of H.R. 604 is to provide a network of state 
clearinghouses with the aim of finding missing children who not 
be located through ^^he use of existing resources. 

How often could we expect to succeed in finding such children*? 
Perhaps we shouldn't ask, this, since the life of a child is 
priceless, and if a clearinghouse effot-t succeeds in finding even 
one missing child, it is worth the expense. It is callous to 
suggest otherwise. It would be equally callous, however, to turn 
our backs on any one of the thousands of homeless children in 
our country, or the million and a half runaways who, for whatever 
time they are aloris on the street, may fall victim to crime 
commit suicide, or resort to drugs or prostitution in order'to 
survive . 

Today, I plan to focus my attention on the impact that H.R. 604 
would have on these runaway and homeless youth. 

The bill as it is presently written fails to specify whether 
Congress intends to inclv.de runaways in their definition of 
misoing children. I would like to draw your attention to Part 1 
of Section 403, Title IV of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act, and in particular Part B which says: 

(1) thft term "missing child" means any individual less than 
18 years of age whose whereabouts are unknown to such 
individual's legal custodian if - 

(B) the circumstances of the case strongly indicate t}iat 
such individual is likely to be abused or sexually 
-^yploited; 

This language could be interpreted to mean that a runaway would 
be deemed to be "likely to be abused or sexually exploited" 
merely in virtue of the fact rluit the child is a runaway. And 
because this language could be interpreted to include runaways 
it will be intei'preted in that way in some cases. 
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Parenthetically, I might add that in addition, Part A of this 
same section, reads: 

{A) the circumstances surrounding such individual's 

disappearance indicate; that such individual may possibly 
have been removed by another from the control of such 
individual's legal custodian without s'.^ch custodian's 
conG-^Rt ; 

This section could be interpreted to include runaways as well, 
because even in a case where it is strongly indicated that a 
child ran away, it Is still Possible that tho child has been 
removed from the parents' control by another. 

Since both of these subsections could be interpreted to 
include runaways, we must consider whether or not this would be 
desirable. Either way it ought to be clarified. You need to 
make it clear whether or not runaways are to be : .eluded in your 
definition of missing children, so as to avoid leaving it up to 
individual interpretation. 

I recommend that runaways should not be included under the 
provisions of H.R. 604 and that the bill be amended to so 
specify. 

Like abducted children, runaways are vulnerable. Running away is 
a frightening end often devastating experience for a youth. When 
a child runs a\Jiiy, the child's attention is usually directed 
at his or her desperation and not at a rational solution to his 
or her problem. These kids are running from something not to 
anything. In many cases, the only situation more frightening to 
a child than the uncertainty of »;he streets, is the certainty of 
the abuse that faces them at home. Cur statistics indicate that 
more than one third of the children seen at our program^: report 
*:hat they are being abused at home and this is their reason for 
running away. 

The disappearance of a child is also a terrifying ordeal for 
a parent. In some cases, the parents might not know if their 
child has been abducted or has run away. In either case, 
many parents fear for their child's safety, and this fear is 
legitimate. 

Because of our concern about the safety of runaway children, 
there are two main questions we must consider, in connection with 
the scope of this bill. 

Will the inclusion of runaways in a clearinghouse help us to find 
them? 

Will finding runaways help them as a general rule? 
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Pi rat Ibt's examine the question of whether including runaways 
will help us to find them. Last year in Michigan, our runaway 
programs had contact with approximately 21,000 runaways. The 
Michigan state Police have conducted studies on missing children 
for the last three years, 1983 - 1985. During each of those 
three years, they have had reports of between 2 and 4 abductions 
by strangers each year, g^nd fewer than one hundred parental 
abductions. Consider the tremendous difference the inclusion 
of runaways would mean in a state clearinghouse. Not only would 
it necessitate constant revision and updating of the data on 
r^inaways, since each day in Michigan dozens of children run away 
and return home, but it would also dilute the effort to find kids 
who have been abducted. For example, in Section 423 of the bill, 
part (b), section (C) mandates that the clearinghouse would; 

"provide public information to assist in locating and 
returning missing children, including the distribution of a 
monthly bulletin to State and local law enforcement agencies 
w.lth pictures and descriptions tnat will aid In locating 
missing children." 

Visualize the bulletin containing pictures and descriptions 
of 100 children. Law enforcement agencies would be able to 
be well-informed with the cases. Imagine this same bulletin 
containing upwards of 17,000 pictures and descriptions. It would 
be virtually impoosibie to be knowledgeable about all of \:hese 
children. Now, add the further complication, that each day 
dozens of children run away, and dozens return home. The 
bulletins would become obsolete ?.s soon as they are frinted. 
The scenario I am imagining is one in which parents contact 
the police to inform them that their child is missing. When the 
parent gives the description of what their child looks like, the 
police are likely to have a thousand pictures that might meet 
their child's description. Since the inclusion of runaways would 
hamper our efforts to find any child, valuable time might be 
wasted in finding an abducted child, when every minute could 
count in safely returning the child home. And presumably many 
children will be lost in the process. These n:'rahers would be 
much higher on a national level; therefore it is inconceivable 
that the bulletins, if they included runaways could have much 
value . 

Secondly, we must consider the fact that in Michigan, it is 
against the law to run away from home . Sanctions for breaking 
this law vary from county to county, and include jailing or 
locking up youth in detention facilities, notwithstanding federal 
policy to the contrary. In 1985, in Michigai: 804 runaways 
were held in police lock ups; 300 were detained in juvenile 
facilities; and 24 were placed in adult jails. An additional 
564 runaways were detained in public or private facilities for 
violating court orders stemming from their having run away. 
Although these numbers represent a significant improvement 
over the situation in 1974, before the adoption of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, of which this bill will 
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form a part, they are still too high. It is very likely that 
these numbers will go up as law enforcement gets more involved in 
the search for runaways. 

The policy of detaining runaways results in runaways coming to 
fear detection by law enforcement. Although rimaway children 
fear detection, it seldom works as a deterrent in keeping kids 
home. Many are willing to take the risk of being locked up rather 
than live in homes with abuse and other serious family issues. 

If we implement a systematic, statewide hunt for runaways, 
without changing the law that deems running away from home 
a crime, it is inevitable that runaways will work harder to 
avoid detection. In effect, we would be driving more runaways 
undergroiuid and encouraging an adversarial relationship with the 
police. In doing so, we may inadvertently drive runaways Into 
the hands of the people who are most likely to exploit them, who 
could offer them shelter and an opportunity to avoid detection in 
exchange for their involvement in pornography, prostitution, drug 
sales or other harmful activities. 

For these reasons it is doubtful that including runaways will 
help us to find them. Therefore, we advocate against the 
inclusion of runaways in this bill. 

In any case, it is not clear that finding these runaways and 
homeless children would benefit them or their families. 
The second question we must address, therefore, is whether 
finding runaways will help or harm them as a general rule. To 
answer this question we must examine what will l^e done with the 
runaway child, once he or she is found, since the problem does 
not end with finding them. What is done with a runaway or 
homeless children when they are picked up by the police? At 
present there are three alternatives. One choice is locking 
the child up in an adult jail, juvenile detention facility or a 
police lock up. These options are expensive; provide no support 
or services to these children or their families; and result in 
the children's introduction to the juvenile or criminal justice 
system, including exposure to adult criminaJa or delinquents, 
and increased risk of suicide. According to a national study 
conducted by the University of Illinois Community Research 
Center, the suicide rate of juveniles held in adult jails Is 5 
times higher than that of juveniles in the general population. 
Furthermore, locking a child up is perceived by the child as 
punitive, at a time when he or she is crying out for help. And 
while detaining a child under lock and key ensures that the child 
will not run while being detained, it cannot guarantee that the 
child will not run again after the detention is over. In any 
case, statistics at uur runaway programs indicate that less i:han 
5^ r\in from our programs, where the doors are never locked, and 
the runaways are free to leave if they choose. 
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A second alternative is to bring the runaway back home, once he 
or she is found. While this choice sounds attractive, is well 
intentioned, and will frequently address the parents' concern, it 
can have substantial drawbacks. Merely returning a runaway child 
home does not solve the problem. All of my experience in working 
with runaways in Mi-:higan, and with the runaway staff people I've 
spoken with around the coimtry, including my experience working 
directly with runaways, suggests that children rarely run 
away from home capriciously. Runaway behavior itself is not 
ordinarily the problem, but rather a symptom, of much deeper 
problems within the family. By and large, children run away 
because something is very wrong. At a minimum they might not 
be getting along, or are unable to communicate, with a parent 
or other family member. At a msucimum, they are being abused 
or neglected. Last year, our programs saw an increase in the 
number of cases involving abuse and neglect, including sexual 
abuse. As I mentioned earlier, well over one-third of the 
children we see report abuse or neglect. For these children 
running away Is an act of self-preservation. In many cases, 
divorce, unemployment, and substance abuse often compound or 
contribute to the family dysfunction that ultimately leads a 
child to consider running away. Let's face it kids are afraid 
to leave home. After all, they are children, and not usually 
accustomed to talcing care of themselves. 

So returning a child to his or her home immediately will not 
always help. In fact, many children are afraid to return home. 
As bad as living on the streets might be, returning home -might 
be worse. I must make it clear that I am not suggesting that it 
is a bad idea for runaway children to be at home. Our runaway 
programs are strongly committed to the philosophy that it is best 
to reunite children with their parents whenever possible, and our 
our programs boast a success rate of reuniting over 805^ of the 
kids we serve with their families, or to a place mutually agreed 
upon by the parent or guardian, the child, and the runaway 
program. 

But returning a runaway child to his or her home, without 
providing the necessary support or referral, or without 
finding out if there are problems at home, such as abuse, is 
irresponsible. 

At our runaway programs for example, after a runaway, and his or 
her far.ily have received up to two weeks of services, we provide 
vital aftercare services. Our runaway programs label the initial 
few days after the youth has returned home the "honeymoon 
period". This relationship can rapidly deteriorate unless 
counseling continues. During this period it is vital for the 
family to readjust to living together. Many of our runaway 
programs offer continuous care that might consist of a parent 
or youth peer support group, family couns.2ling, and home visits. 
When our programs do not offer aftercare services, it is due to 
insufficient resources, not lack of commitment to the concept of 
aftercare. But law enforcement can offer none of these services. 
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The third option Is to bring a ri?jiaway to a runaway program, or 
another agency for some assistance. That way we get to the root 
of the problea by working with the youth and his or her family. 
I have already described some of the services that these programs 
provide. This option makes particular sense If a runaway Is 
unwilling to return home Immediately. The parents' consent Is a 
must In these cases, and participation Is needed to help resolve 
the family conflicts. As I mentioned, ther.e Is no guarantee 
that this, the best of the three options would be pursued In the 
majority of cases, when police locate and apprehend runaways. 

H.R. 604's aim Is to help find abducted children, but It could 
be Interpreted to Include runaway and homeless children. But 
for many of these ^children, such as the homeless axid throwa>iay 
children, finding them Is not the problem. In fact. It Is 
unlikely that their parents. If they have parents, would even 
bother to file a missing person report In order to ^Ind them. We 
are not doing enough to halp these children, because we haven't 
devoted sufficient resources to assist them. 

And we know how to help these kids, but It takes money to do 
It. The money which would be spent to bring runaway and homeless 
children under the provisions of this bill would be better spent 
In providing services to these children, who would otherwise have 
ro place else to go, or on expanding these services to unserved 
parts c5 the country. I Invite you to visit some of these 
programs, as I know Congressman Klldee has. These are not 
luxurious places. We are not asking for money to make them Into 
luxury hotels. What we need are the resources to set up programs 
In unserved areas of the country. I am proud to say that 
Mlchlgaxi has committed great resources to address this problem. 
Our state government allocates over three and a half million 
dollars to runaway services t In addition to the federal money we 
receive from the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. Even with all 
of these rasourcet* we still have unserved areas of the state and 
our programs are frequently forced to turn away kids because 
they are too full. Last year, Michigan runaway programs turned 
away over 200 children for this reason. Yet Michigan Is one of 
the best systems for comprehensive delivery of youth services In 
the country. 

We also need street workers, like they have In some of the larger 
cities such as Boston, where runaway workers are out on the 
streets, and In the bus stations, directing the runaways to 
the runaway program, before they become Involved In drugs, 
prostitution, or other forms of exploitation. 



I strongly urge you to exclude runaways from the reach of 
this bill. Not only would the search for runaways dilute the 
search for abducted children, but until runaways no longer face 
detention, criminal records, or life on the streets, we do more 
harm than ^oad by Including them In this program. 
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It is unclear to me whether or not this bill would help 
missing children, but that is not the subject of my testimony. 
However, insofar as it would help missing children, it would 
be unfortunate if it had the opposite effect on runaways, or if 
its efficacy was diminished by the well meant but ill advised 
inclusion of runaways within its scope. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for your testunony. 

I see one of your former bosses from time to time, Mark Clod- 
felter, in Washington. He took my place in the Michigan House 
when I left there, and there have only been three members in that 
particular seat. 

I have some questions here. Mr. Patterson's written statement 
states that while runaway programs have effective advocates for 
youth, they often overlook the needs of the family that is searching 
for the child. I gave Mr. Patterson a prerebuttal availability. So I 
will give a postrebuttal availability to all of you at the table. You 
may respond as you wish, any one of you. 

He did indicate that they have not been effective in meeting the 
needs of the family. Would you care to comment on that— whether 
you agree, disagree or want to add supplementary views? 

Ms. HiLGEMAN. I would have to agree. You know, I talk to a lot 
of families of missing children, a lot of parents, and I think these 
parents have a right to know that their children are safe and OK, 
too. There are a lot of specific issues and concerns about runaways, 
but I would have to say from my perspective these kids need to be 
found and to be given other options. 

Perhaps they do not belong in their home, but I do not believe 
that they are safe on the streets either, and their families are just 
as needy in many instances, too, and all parents are not abusive 
either. So I think one cannot just make that overall determination 
that a child has run away from an abusive family. 

So 1 think it is true. I think these families need to have assist- 
ance, more than what they have received in the past. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Sutherland. I belong to the Garden State Coalition for 
Youth and Family Affairs, which is, in our State, backboned by the 
runaway shelter programs throughout the State. While their pri- 
mary function is to ultimately get the children back into homes, if 
indeed the homes are there, they are most attentive to, at least in 
our State, working with the family. If there is any kind of negotia- 
tion or mediation that must be necessary, they do it. They are very 
active with both the child and family where they can be. 

If there are allegations concerning ph3rsical, sexual, emotional 
abuse, then our State's division of youth and family services gets 
immediately called in on the situation. In our State, we are well 
monitored for just that problem. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Barbara, do you have any comments? 

Ms. Rachelson. Yes, I do. One is our runaway programs always 
require parental permission in order to house a child. We will not 
house a child without the parents' permission. So parents are 
always notified when a runaway is found. 

Our programs are strongly committed to parent involvement. We 
think that unless you deal with the whole family, you are not going 
to be able to keep the child back home once we return them home, 
and as I said, we have success in 80. percent of the cases we work 
with, which is pretty impressive. 

I only wish that more parents would be willing to get involved. I 
personally, when I worked at a runaway program, had to beg par- 
ents to come in and sign to let us house their child, and they did so 
saying, "Great. I dont have to deal with my child for 2 weeks," 
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and I do want to make clear that I am not saying that all run- 
aways come from abusive homes. I am saying that it is somewhere 
over one-third. 

However, kids do run away for some reason, and we cannot 
Ignore the reason and we cannot belittle it, and we need to deal 
with the family in trying to come up with a good solution for it. If 
there is abuse or neglect, we are obligated by law to report it to 
protective services, and that is their job, to figure out if the child 
belongs in the home at that point. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Yes. 

Ms. HiLGEMAN. I have more of a question, and that is: those par- 
ents who do not know where their children are cannot be and are 
not serviced by the services for runaways because they do not know 
where their children are. So there needs to be some vehicle by 
which to fmd those kids, too, so they can at least know that their 
children are alive and weii and safe somev^here oth&r than on the 
streets. 

Mr. Sutherland. If a child is given a runaway shelter anywhere 
within the United States, there are only a couple of shelters that I 
am aware of that are not mandated to be in touch with the family 
virithin a very brief period of time, certainly a reasonable period of 
time. If a kid wanders into a runaway shelter at midnight, the im- 
mediate reaction is going to be: Come on in. Do you need food? Do 
you need a bath? Here is a bed. 

Then the following morning the process of establishing where the 
child is from and making parental contact will commence. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Federally funded shelters are required to notify par- 
ents. 

Mr. Sutherland. Yes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. You know, as a corollary to what you iSaid— eo 
ahead. 

Ms. HiLGEMAN. I was just going to say that not all runaways end 
up in shelters, and that is also the concern that I have. 

Mr. KiLDEE. The corollary, speaking of parents, is that in my 10 
years of teaching I very often found out that the parents I needed 
to see never showed up at PTA meetings, and the parents I did not 
need to see showed up. That happened consistently during those 10 
years. 

Ms. Rachelson. I also would like to make it clear tnat if a 
parent has a child thst is missing, our runaway programs provide 
co\inseling to that parent whether or not they know where their 
child is, and one big point is we encourage parents and kids to call 
a runaway program and to get help before the kid runs away from 
home. You do not need to wait for your child to run away to get 
help from a runaway program, and that way perhaps we will be 
lucky and the child will not run away from home, and we can deal 
with the problem early on, and we really encourage that. 

Family counseling is a major component of the runaway pro- 
grams. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Barbara, you mentioned in your testimony that you 
did not think that H.R. 604, as written now, would improve the re- 
cponse to the unique needs of homeless youth. What should the 
Federal response be to the needs of homeless youth? 
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I will let you starts and maybe the rest of you would like to join 
in on that. 

Ms. Rachelson. What we are finding in Michigan ir, ive have sev- 
eral kids — as I said, last year we had 1,600 kids— come to our pro- 
grams who after 2 weeks, which is the maximum amount of time 
we can keep a child in a program, we have in many cases no place 
to refer them. 

There have been several successful independent living programs 
set up around the country, including Ozone House in Ann Arbor, 
Youth Living Centers in Inkster, MI, and these programs— and 
there ar(3 all different models of them— basically take a child who 
is 17 or 18 and homeless, mostly 17-year-olds, and give them the 
skills that they need to learn how to be independent adults, not on 
welfare. They give them job skills. A lot of these kids need basic 
living skills. Some of them were kids that were orphans or were in 
the foster care system, and when they graduated out of the system 
at age 17, the State says, "So long," and the kids out on the street 
have no idea how to shop for food, open a checkbook, get a job. So 
those types of services are important. 

The child needs a place to live as a primary thing to get them 
out of the street and away from possible exploitation. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Do you have any response or anj^hine to add to 
that, Mr. Sutherland? 

Mr. Sutherland. Within the Garden State Coalition, there is 
currently undenvay a computer project to get a totally good demo- 
graphic picture of the runaway and homeless kids in or from the 
State of New Jersey. However, the last information I had prior to 
the work on the study was that the runaway centers in New Jersey 
were seeing approximately 25 percent runaways and 75 percent 
homeless kids. 

Now; certainly within that group of homeless children were 
youngsters who had come from situations where something hap- 
pened within the family. It could have been nothing more than a 
fire burned them out and they needed temporary shelter, and it 
was felt that putting them into foster care would be inappropriate 
for a brief period of time. But they were also dealing with an awful 
lot of kids who were pushouts, throwaways. 

Our knowledge of pushout or throwaway kids is very, very mini- 
mal. There was a Senate subcommittee study issued m December 
of 1980 which said that there were probably somewhere between 
250,000 to half a million homeless children in the United States at 
that time. At best, that was an educated estimate. A couple of 
years later, a reporter from a newspaper in our State did a major 
story involving just that kind of case and checking with different 
sources, he came up with pretty much the same conclusion on a 
projection that he had found in the State of New Jersey. 

We are dealing with a large chunk of kids out there who are 
definitely homeless, and I would suggest that those are the young- 
sters primarily who are working the streets for survival. Those are 
the kids that you are going to find in Times Square, the Loop in 
Chicago, the Strip in Los Angeles, most at risk, selling their bodies 
to survive. 

Mr. KiLDEE. In my first year down here or second year, I think it 
was, I introduced the child pornography bill to say, in effect, that 
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this was like child labor; that if you abused a child, not only was 
that a crime, but all of the production of that, like contraband in 
the old child labor law, was also illegal and those who sold it were 
guilty of a crime. It has been a rather effective weapon, not perfect 
but nevertheless effective. 

But I discovered when I went to New York City and Los Angeles 
that large cities are very often where children will go. They are 
almost lost there and can be terribly exploited. From that, and my 
mterest in children in general, I became more interested in the 
whole question of homeless and runaway youth, and I found some 
had run away because their families were disabled or nonfunction- 
ing. Some who had run away said to me, ''1 made a dumb mistake 
but I don t know how to get back," and I think that is certainly a 
different category. There were all types really who went out there, 
and they really are very exploitable. 

As I have said many times, in the length of a school day a young 
person can travel or be transported from one end of this country to 
the other, and that alone makes it a Federal concern. 

Tom, do you want to ask a few questions before we go over? 

Mr. Lewis. I would rather wait until we come back, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. KiLDEE. We will be right back. 
[A short recess was taken.] 

Mr. KiLDEE. The subcommittee will come back to order. 

I will come back to some questions, but right now I will defer to 
Tom for questions. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask our panel if, first of all, you are interested in 
Federal funds for your nonprofit organization programs, whichever 
one would like to answer. 

Ms. HiLGEMAN. I think there is a tremendous need from my per- 
spective that the nonprofits that are doing the work, working with 
the families and helping to locate children imd providing safety 
P^^^S?^^' ^hould be federally funded, but I really think that $3,000 
and $25,000 minigrants are inadequate. 

Mr. Lewis. I did not ask that question. 

Ms. Rachelson. 

Mr. Rachelson. Let me put it this way. I think that the Federal 
Government should continue to fund services to runaway and 
homeless youth, and I might add that there is a need for more serv- 
ices to be given. 

I also want to just ^int out to you that the State of Michigan 
currently provides $3.o million to runaway services. The Federal 
Government provides $789,000. So we have quite a good State base 
of support for these type of services that we offer. 

Mr. Lewis. I think that is excellent that the State of Michigan 
does that. I think all States should fund their own programs with 
minimal or not assistance from the Federal Government because 
then they are taking care cf their own, but unfortunately, that is a 
pie in the sky dream some tunes. So we have to do it other ways 
but I congratulate Michigan for doing that. ' 

I would like to ask you both: what do you think the requirements 
should be for private organizations before they can receive Federal 
funds? There are a lot of organizations out there, private organiza- 
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tions, that do no deserve to be in business, period, working in the 
same fields that you are, and how do we screen out those people 
and make sure that those who are properly competent to perform 
responsibilities receive funds? 

What kind of standards could be established for that? 

Ms. Rachelson. I think the Department of Health and Human 
Services currently does an excellent job with the grant require- 
ments that they have. I do not know if you are familiar with what 
we have to go through to get a grant from them. 

I think audit reports by an independent auditor are helpful to 
see if the agency has the capabilities of spending the money; show- 
ing background and experience that the agency has in carrying out 
the use of the funds is another important requirement. A solid 
board of directors that will help with policymaking for assuring the 
money. 

As I said, I do think that currently the grants that we go 
through at least are very well done. We are required to put in an 
extensive graiit proposal, letters of support from people, other 
agencies, showing what kind of reputation the agency has. That 
makes a difference also. 

Ms. HiLGEMAN. I agree with Barbara. In addition, I would say 
that long term, longevity should be considered. I think that there 
are some groups out there that have been there a long time and 
have proven themselves quite extensively and have operated basi- 
cally with no money at all. I think there has to be, of course, proof 
of nonprofit status, 501(c)(3). 

I think it is important to have letters from law enforcement 
showing that they have cooperated and that they have worked with 
various other agencies, including law enforcement, for extensive 
period of time. I think that there is going to have to be some group 
of people that there is maybe some peer decisions. 

A lot of us who are in this field know who is doing what out 
there, including a group of individuals that have been involved 
with this issue, and those people are also aware of the legalities of 
the issue of missing children, especially in the area of parental ab- 
duction. It is a very complex area, and you want to make sure that 
the organizations that are receiving funds know the laws and are 
very careful about what ccses they are accepting and which ones 
they are not. 

I think also the psychological aspects of dealing with families 
while the children are missing and after their return, I think there 
needs to be a board consisting of peers of people that are aware of 
the location techniques, the legalities and also the psychological as- 
pects. I think those people should make the decisions on the fund- 
ing. 

I think that the newer groups have to be more stringently evalu- 
ated because, like I said earlier, a lot of groups have formed who 
are not so well intentioned, and there are some very good ones out 
there that, given time, will develop the expertise that they need. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Sutherland, I asked the ladies— yes, ma'am. You 
had another comment? 

Ms. Rachelson. I just wanted to add also that I think another 
factor in looking at contracting with a nonprofit agency is a cost 
comparison and can a nonprofit agency do the same or better job 
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than perhaps— like I know in Michigan, for example, with runaway 
services, the State decided rather than provide runaway services di- 
rectly through the department of social services, to contract 
through independent nonprofit agencies because they could do a 
better job for less money or as good a job, and I think it could be a 
real cost savings to use nonprofit agencies. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Sutherland, I asked these ladies if they felt that 
private organizations should receive federal funds. What is your 
feeling on that? 

Mr. Sutherland. I know darn well we could use it. 

Mr. Lewis. What do you think the criteria should be for an orga- 
nization to receive funds? 

Mr. Sutherland. That is hard to say from my personal stand- 
point because perhaps my background is considerably different 
from many of the other people who are involved with private non- 
Eu°^^^?A I ^ paying, longstanding member of the National 
Sheriffs Association and have been much longer than the vice 
president of the board of the National Center, Mr. Ruffino. Most of 
my background comes out of probation. How I could answer that I 
do not know. 

I do know who is out there and who is dishonest. I think certain- 
ly one of the quickest checks that anyone has is on the State level 
with whatever department, and in my State it happens to be char- 
ities registration, but it is basically part of a department of con- 
sumer affairs. They do run periodic checks on organizations that 
pop up, particularly those that immediately start raising funds. In 
the State of New Jersey, we have several stinkers that should be 
driven out with the old method of tar, feathers, and a fence pole. 
They are after them. 

They also know who is doing an honest job. I would suspect that 
the individual States would be better qualified to respond to that 
question than trying to do it on a Federal level. 

The only agency that I can think of that might in any way, 
shape or form get itself involved would be the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and I do not see how they fit. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I am running into a time constraint. I want to 
make some statements on the bill. I have to be in Science and 
Technology. I have two amendments for an appropriation bill that 
I Phould be working on probably in about another 20 or 30 minutes. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Proceed. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

1 would like to say to the private organizations that I wish you 
had come up with some suggestions to improve 604 rather than just 
attack it. I think I am looking at 604 hopefully as a catalyst to 
move into other areas so that we can get some things done. 

The business of child abuse and exploitation of missing children, 
you know, was a nothing issue 5 years ago, nothing as far as the 
greater populous of the United States. If it was not for John Walsh 
we still would be where we were 5 years ago, struggling about how 
to handle the problem of missing children, runaway children and 
exploited children. 
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We are so far ahead today due to his efforts that it is beyond de- 
scription of where we have advanced for our children, at least get- 
ting the children issue before the public. 

As you are aware, today Congress is like a group of fish in a feed- 
ing' frenzy trying to pass a drug bill. I would hope that I had the 
ability as one Congressman to get them to feel the same way about 
children and the problems we have in this country with children, 
but unfortunately, we have not been able to do that. 

I am a member of the President's Partnership on Child Safety, 
and we hope to come back to him with a report in April of next 
year. I have been involved with missing children, and there have 
been a couple of comments made here that I think should be rebut- 
ted. 

You are not talking to people up here that have not been in- 
volved in children's programs. I have been involved as a volunteer. 
I have been involved with nonprofit organizations working for chil- 
dren in all areas, from pornography, to sexual abuse, to missing 
children and runaways. So I am not new to, this. 

In 1978, 1 was fortunate enough to get $73,000 for the Florida De- 
partment of Law Enforcement in order to allow two computer oper- 
ators to be employed to input missing children information into the 
computer which eventually went to the NCIC computer, and that is 
how it all started. 

I think that I have noted both from the law enforcement and 
from your testimonies today that we still have a lot of work to do 
between private organizations and law enforcement. Believe me, I 
have been on talk shows, national television, local television, where 
I have seen the police and private organizations fighting each other 
when they should be worlting together to get their message across. 
We have got to start doing that. 

I very seldom do this, but I think we all owe a great debt of grat- 
itude to the media, both television and the press media, for what 
they are doing for missing children. It is one of the greater public 
seiyices that they are providing. 

I think there is a real need for clearinghouses in these United 
Siites in all 50 States. I know I get criticized by my staff some- 
times for using this example, but I am stUl going to use it. It is 
more important to me that somewhere out in the Western confines 
of this country that a sheriff or a highway patrolman go in his car 
computer and be able to go right through the clearinghouse to the 
NCIC and back again on a missing child because he can do the 
same thing today on a missing automobile, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, we should do no less for our children, and I think we have 
to work at that. 

I know that you feel bad sometimes, and you have pointed out, 
about the amount of grants that we are issuing from the national 
center and elsewhere. You do not feel that that is enough. I agree 
with you. It is not near enough. 

But I must say this. You only eat the pie one bite at a time, one 
bite at a time, and that is where we are starting, and as I said, we 
are further ahead now. A few years ago we did not have a national 
center, and yes, the National Center is not perfect. I do not think 
Mr. Patterson would say it is perfect. We have got a lot of work to 
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do there. Even the great Illinois clearinghouse is probably not per- 
fect. 

But I think rather than look at being devlsive and being con- 
cerned that we are not getting oui- share, we should work together 
to see how we can get our share, and I know you are shaking your 
head ^^no," but I have had the same kind of people shake their 
head no" and I have sat down with law enforcement and private 
organizations and they are working hand in hand today. It can be 
done. 

So I just feel that it can be accomplished and we have got to 
work in that respect. 

I would like your permission to take all three of your testimonies 
and present them to the child partnership of the president's, to ba 
included and looked at with the overall report that we will be for- 
mulating in April. If you have no objections to that, would the 
chairman allow me to do that? 

Ms. HiLGEMAN. That is fine with me. 

Mr. LEV^as. So with tha^ Mr. Chairman, I think we all have a lot 
of work to do for our missing children, and this is only the begin- 
ning. 

I think that one of the better things that you all ccald do in 
helping us do a better job for missing children is help us to come 
up with some standards for private organizations to receive various 
types of grants because there are a lot of them out there that do 
not belong in the business. You know that as well as I do. We have 
to protect ou:rselves from that, particularly since some have re- 
ceived Federal funds. They receive State or Federal funds, and 
then we find out that we have a bunch of pedophiles or we have 
other people involved in these thmgr^ that should not be there. 

So we are going to need your help, and hopefully we can get 
that. I am certainly not tiying to be an adversary as far as you are 
concerned. We need all of the nonprofit organizations that we can 
get. I personally appreciate you coming the distances that you have 
to provide your testimony. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave. I do 
hope you will take another look at 604 and see how you can 
become part of it and make it work better. If you do not like run- 
aways in it that is fine, but there are other things that we can do 
with it, and let's hope it is a catalyst to get us moving in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to personally thank you. I think you have 
done a tremendous job in this area. You have been very forthright 
and have perservered. I know that I have become a pest to you on 
occasions regarding this matter, but I will tell you before all of 
these people that no one cares more about our missing and run- 
away children than you do, and you are to be commended for that. 

Thank you very much for allowing me to be part of the hearing 
today. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. The Bible tells us to keep 
knocking at the door because the Master may open because he 
cannot stand the knocking, right? So keep knocking. 

I appreciate your perserverance and your understanding. I am 
sure we are gomg to be working together during both of our ten- 
ures here in Congress to help the children of this country. I appre- 
ciate both your expertise and your deep concern for children. 
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A couple of closing questions here. In the context of handling 
runaway cases, what role should the State clearinghouse have in 
supporting the Federal policy of deinstitutionalizing status offend- 
ers? 

Barbara. 

Ms. Rachelson. Well, in a State like Michigan where it is still 
against the law to run away from home, we need to make sure that 
efforts to find — well, first of all, a runaw^ay should not get in a 
clearinghouse merely by virtue of the fact that they are a runaway. 
There are other reasons for the child to go in the clearinghouse be- 
sides the fact that they are a runaway. That makes sense to me, 
but in a State like Michigan where it is against the law to run 
away, we need to make sure that Idds are not going to avoid the 
police because they are worried they are going to end up in the 
slammer because that is what they heard from their friend, and 
that we are not gi\dng them a criminal record. It is not going to go 
down as a first offense that they are a runaway. 

So we need some real safeguards in there in order to coincide 
with the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and the whole concept 
of keeping kids out of secured detention. I think it would be unfor- 
tunate if the good that could come of a clearing house would harm 
runaways and get them involved in the criminal justice system. We 
do not need that. 
Mr. KiLDEE. Any other comments from the other witnesses? 



Mr. Sutherland. The one problem faced by the most dedicated, 
most hard working and conacienticus law enforcement agency in 
what is presumed to be a runav^ay situation is an uncertainty: is 
that a runaway or has something happened that we do not know 
about? 

Nine times out of ten it is probably a runaway. How do you pre- 
dict the 10th? How do you prevent the one case from escaping your 
attention if you do not deal with all of them? 

I can appreciate your particular attitude, and Lord knows, I am 
sympathetic to it, but I do not think we can afford to run the risk 
of losing 1 out of 10 who did not leave voluntarily by eliminating 
entering all 10. 

If a child is missing, it should be entered into the NCIC comput- 
er. That is the only certainty that we have righv nov/. Just entering 
a child into a State computer, as you so well expressed, does not 
necessarily mean that much. It can only be a national computer. 

If we save one of those one in tens* we have done well. The prob- 
lem is, and it is a realistic one, the horrendous volume of entries 
that are made. 

To cite a couple of specific examples, up until quite recently the 
city of Pittsburgh, a major metropolitan area, wau not utilizing its 
NCIC computer system for juvenile entries. They now are, and they 
are overwhelmed by it. They are doing it, and that Is about all they 
are doing. 

The State of South Carolina, which has a very, very poor overall 
record of utilization of tho NCIC computer system, has so few com- 
puter terminals around the State that they can bar.^ly keep up 
with the most urgent entries. They do not have time for all of th^ 
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missing persons that should be entered. They cannot even use the 
NCIC computer system as the investigative tool that it can be. 

I think one of my objections to 604 is inherent in the fact that we 
do not have adequate access to that great system that we have got, 
and that is at a State level. 

Mr. KiLDEE. One final question, and Mr. Patterson may want to 
join in on this, too. I would fuse the panels here. 

As State clearinghouses become more numerous and effective— 
and I suspect they will with or without Federal dollars— we have 
between 30 and 37 now in some degree of being— will this change 
the role of the National Center for Missing and Exploited Chil- 
dren? 

Does anybody want to comment on what the role may be? Mr. 
Patterson, you may want to join in this, too. 

Mr. Sutherland. Well, as of the moment— correct me— I believe 
that the National Center is mandated to deal with children up to 
the age of 13. 

Mr. Patterson. No, our mandates are more inclusive than just 
up to the age of 13. Any child who is missing and believed to 
endangered would be included in the kinds of things that we are 
doing as far as the hotline is concerned, and that is the only, I be- 
lieve, age limitation on any of our programs. 

But, no, we would see the development of State clearinghouses as 
an important component in the systems approach to a service de- 
livery system relative to missing and exploited children. I think it 
IS very important that it be considered only a component and not 
necessarily the answer. 

As the written testimony that I presented showed, Mr. Chair- 
man, there are over 19,000 law enforcement agencies, God only 
knows how many social service agencies, community-based nonprof- 
its, and private voluntary organizations, even though Ms. Hilge- 
man does not like that term. That term has taken on a meaning of 
its own. 

We feel that it is important that the system get together, and I 
do not think necessarily just to decide that the role of the system is 
to locate children and reunite families, but maybe what is needed 
as a first step is for these organizations to get together in some 
kind of a forum and to talk about what the role is. What role can 
law enforcement play in the protection of children that are out 
there on the streets in the context that the people who are operat- 
ing the runaway programs might feel comfortable with? What kind 
of a role can the private voluntary organizations play when it 
comes to cases of parental kidn apings where there is no basis for 
criminal prosecution, and therefore, probably not a law enforce- 
ment problem as far as the parental kidnauing. You still have a 
missing child, and it is important that the system be responsive to 
the needs of those families and those parents that are looking for 
that. 

I do not think that what we are looking for is a preconceived 
notion of how this system should look, but more the development of 
participation in the description of the system and the roles of the 
players that are in that system, and in order for that to happen, we 
have to get together, and I think it is important that we have to 
get together in the context of working together and to quit sniping 
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at each other, and unfoi tunately there hiis been an awful lot of 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Any concluding comments, and then we have to go 
again. 

Mr. Sutherland. I would like to ask the question of Mr. Patter- 
son how do you determine your standards for ''at risk"? 

Mr. KiLDEE. One brief response, and we will get to Barbara here. 

Mr. Patterson. Right. What I can do as far as for the record, I 
can submit that in writing, but I do have a copy of our investiga- 
tor's guide which indicates in here what the criteria are. There are 
about eight different criteria that would indicate when a child 
would be considered at risk, and those are pretty much what we 
use in evaluating cases as to whether the child may be at risk. 

Mr. Sutherland. Then let me rephrase. What are you going to 
do if we have entry of approximately 1,200,000 runaway episodes 
each year? 

Mr. KiLDEE. I think at this point I have to go and vote, and I 
have to conclude this. Barbara, I know you are anxious to say 
something on this question. 

Ms. Rachelson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to respectfully 
remind you that one of the findings of the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth A^ct is to remove the problem of locating, detaining, return- 
ing runaways from the police and to do something else with that 
responsibility, and I think we need to keep in mind the interpreta- 
tion that could come from the current way that title IV is worded 
in terms of whether or not runaways are included and how that 
fits in with the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, which — I am 
sorry Mr. Lewis was not here to hear — has been successful for the 
past 12 years and has an excellent record which the GAO have 
agreed with of working, and if it ain't broke, don't fix it. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. 

I would like to thank all of you for your testimony today. We 
have been here four hours and 20 minutes. It has been time well 
spent. I appreciate the endurance of the witnesses particularly, and 
those who stayed out there listening. It has been very helpful to us. 

I cannot think of any greater interest to government than its 
children. While we can find disagreement in this room, it is not 
like disagreement in other areas of federal legislation where, like 
in Defense, some will say raore or less or same. I think we all agree 
that we really should do more for our children, and that is one 
thing that should bind us together. 

Obviously we are going to have some differences as to how v/e do 
more for our children, but I think that it is really good to keep dia- 
logue goiijg, with one another. 

It is great to have people in the room that are concerned with 
children. So as you talk to one another, at least look at the other 
person and say, that person is at least concerned with children, 
and that is great because a lot of people do not share that concern 
that deeply. 

I really appreciate each and every one of you for your testimony 
today, and we will agonize over our priorities and agonize over the 
structure, agonize where to put the dollars, and you can be very 
helpful to us on that. 
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Thank you very much, and we will keep the record open for 2 
additional weeks for any additional testimony. Thank you very 
much. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:22 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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U.S. Department of Justice 



Office of Legislative and Intergovernmental Affairs 



Orrice of the Assistant Attorney Gcncni 



Waihington. D.C. 20530 



30 SEP 1986 



The Honorable Augusiius F. Hawkins 
Chairman 

Committite on education and Labor 
Souse of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Kr. Chairman: 

This is in respond!*, to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice regarding B. R. 6 04 and H. R. 225 S. B. R. 
604 is a bill "to amend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974 to provide states with assistance to 
establish or expand clearinghouses to locate missing children." 
B.R. 2256 is a bill "to amend the Juvenile JusticR and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 197 4 to provide assistance for 
state clearinghouses for information relating to missing 
children." The Department recommends against enactment of these 
measures for several reasons. 

B.R. 604 and B.R. 2256 would add new sections to title IV of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 197 4, as 
amended, which would authorize the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention to award grants to the states to 
establish and operate, or operate and expand, a Missing Children 
Information Clearinghouse in each state. Federal funds per 
state are not to exceed 50 percent of the total cost of such 
operations each year. 

Both B.R. 604 and B.R. 2256 require the states to agree to 
work in conjunction with the National Crime Information Center; 
to educate parents, children, and community agencies, etc., in 
ways to prevent abduction and exploitation of children; to 
provide public information to assist in locating and returning 
missing children ( including the distribution of a monthly 
bulletin covering missing children); to publish a directory of 
other organizations that provide assistance in locating missing 
children; to establish an instate toll-free telephone line; to 
wor k with the National Center £or Hissing and exploited 
Children; and to determine the cost of the establishment and 
oper at ion of the clearinghouse during the fiscal year and 
provide assurances that the state will pay 5 0 percent of such 
cost in cash or in kind. 
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H.R. 604 would authorize an appropriation of $2 million for 
each of Fiscal Years 1987 and 1988 under a new section 425 of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
H.R. 2256 stipulates that "...one quarter of the amount 
appropriated for each fiscal year under section 425 shall be 
used for such grants unless not enough applications for such 
grants are approved to so use such one quarter..." 

As you know, the Office of Ju'/enile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention of the Department of Justice has provided funding for 
the National Center for Hissing and Exploited Children since the 
Center opened in 1984. The Center works with law enforcement 
agencies, parents, children, schools, and community and other 
^L^^'^i^! 'i^ ^° increase public awareness about the problem of 
abducted and abused children and the most effective preventive 
and investigative techniques. 

The Center distributes prevention materials specifically 
directed at child abduction, abuse, and sexual exploitation. 
For example, the Center has developed "A Guide for Effective 
SUate Laws to Protect Children" to help state legislator's and 
others interested in improving the way child abuse and abduction 
cases are investigated and prosecuted. in addition, the Center 
publishes a "Directory of Support Services and Resources for 
Missing and Exploited Children" and, in conjunction with the 
National ..hild Safety Council, an "Abducted Children Directory." 

The Center also operates a national toll-free telephone 
number to collect and coordinate information about missing 
children and to facilitate the exchange of information amonq 
local, state, and Federal agencies about effective efforts to 
prevent child abuse and abduction. The Department of Justice 
riii ^"PPO'^t the National Center for Hissing and 

Exploited Children through the $4 million appropriated by 
Congress for such purposes. ^ 

In addition, OJJDP recently launched through the National 
Center a program to provide financial and technical assistance 
to states that have legislatively-established, state-operated 
Clearinghouses that serve as central repositories of information 
on children believed to be missing in the state. To date, 22 
states have such legislatively-established clearinghouses and 
other states are expected to establish such clearinghouses in 
the near future. These programs were established without 
[f^^'^^^u ^^^^^^^^^ assistance and without Federal regulation. 
Although we agree that the maximum effort should be brought to 
bear on the problem both by state and Federal governments, we do 
not believe that the Federal government should attempt to 
f:^-^ w,*".^® manner m which state and local governments meet 
their obligations, as would H.R. 604 and H.R. 2256. 
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The Office of Management and Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration's programs. 

Sincerely, 

9ohn R. Bolton 

Assistant Attorney General 
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toumuji f^tSS . iMowrruiim**: 

■nun (. iRucL taihot "^S^j^J^^t thomas x taukl iow* 

OtHWt L mJJKJ. OMQ HliWi'TVIH . 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

402 CANNON HOUSE OFnCI aUOOING 

WASHINGTON. DC 208 15 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 

October 10, 1986 



Hr. Verne L. Spelrs 

Acting Administrator 

Office of Juvenile ^ugtice and 

Delinquency Prevention 
Department of Justice 
WaohlngtoD, D.C. 20531 

Dear ♦Ir, bpeirs" v •"'^■^^^'^ 

On September 11, 1986, the Subcommittee conducted a hearing on H.R, 604, 
a bill to amend the Missing Children's Assistance Act to authorize grants 
CO states for the purpose of establishing, operating, or expanding 
clearinghouses to locate missing children. Subsequent to the hearing. 
Assistant Attorney General John R- Bolton sent a le-rter to the Chairman 
of the Coimnlttee on Education and Labor recommending that H.R. 60A and 
H.R. 2^56 not be enacted. This letter wlH be made a part of the hearing 
record. 

In order to further complete the hearing record, I iwuld appreciate your 
providing the following Information: 

* Please describe the' purpose and amount of the May 23, 1966 grant 
award (Ko. 86-MC-CX-K004) to the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children (NCHEC). 

* During the hearing,, the representative from NCMEC Indicated 
that NCMEC would provide "pass through" funding to eligible 
state clearinghouses. Please describe, in detail, ho\: the 
eligibility criteria and the use of this "pass throu£;h" 
funding compares to the requirements and authorized 
activities contained In H.R. 604. 

* Does the Office Intend to provide further awards to NCMEC for 
this purpose. If so, please describe those plans. 

As state missing children clearinghouses continue to grow In number 
and In sophistication, how will this affect the need for, and the 
role of, NCMEC? 
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Mr. Verne L. Spelrs 
October 10, 1986 
Page Two 



Youi, cooperation in providing this information is greatly appreciated. 
Both this lette.r and your response will be included in the printed 
hearing record. 

Sincerely, 



Daife^E. I 
Chairman 
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Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention 



U.S. Department of Justice 



tVashington. D.C. 20531 



The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 



6 T'CV •■ 3 



Chairman 
Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Education and Labor 
UiJ. House of Representatives 
Washington, C.C. 20513 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in lesponse to your letter regarding the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited ChUdren (NCMEC). The purpose of the May 23, 1936 grant to the National 
Center is to establish a national network of state clearinghouses in order to more 
effectively address the issues related to missing and exploited children. This program 
wiU help by: (1) establishing intermediary information dissemination mechanisms; (2) 
serving as the main point of contact for the state with the National Center for Missing 
and Exploited ChUdren; (3) developing uniform data systems; (4) providing assurance of 
case follow-up; (5) facUitating the return of recovered chUdrenj (6) coordinating local 
public awareness campaigns; and (7) shcring innovative ideas. 

The state clearinghouse grant to NCMEC was in the amount of $550,000 and we 
will fund this program for a second year at a cost of about $450,000. 

Eligibility criLeria and the use of pass through funding in our current program does 
not differ drastically from that proposed in KR 604. The major difference is that hR 604 
authorizes two million dollars to be appropriated for 1986 and two million doUars for 
1987 while ours fs a one million dollar program over two years. 

Listed below is a comparison of the elements of Section 423 of HR 604 with the 
elements of our state clearinghouse program. 



423(a) requires each state desiring a grant submit an application. Our program 
also requires states to submit an application. 

423(b) lists what states must do to qualify for a grant under HR 604. 423(bXl) 
requires that the state agree to provide for establishment and operation or 
operation and expansion of a state clearinghouse. Our program requites that 
the state clearinghouse already be in operation prior to application for funds. 
The contract costs are meant to defray some start up costs that are associated 
with ^tablishing a missing children function. However, the costs covered are 
specifically tailored to information networking and technical assistance and 
training expenses, and are not intended to cover general administrative costs. 

423(bXl)(A) requires that the state clearinghouse work in conjunction with the 
National Crims Information Center. Our program also requires states to work 
with the NCIC and is assisting them in entering required information to the 



NCIC. 
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423(bKlKB) requires the state clearinghouse to educate parents, children and 
communities, agencies a id cr^anizations in ways to prevent abduction and 
exploitation of children while our program docs not require this education 
program ot states. The NCMEC's State Clearinghouse Program is providing 
manuals and education materials to existing state clearinghouses for the 
activities listed in 423(b)(1)(B). 

423(bKlKC) requires cleannghouses to provide public information to assist in 
locating missing children including the distribution of a monthly bulletin to 
state and local law enforcement agencies with pictures and descriptions. Our 
program does not require the distribution of a monthly bulletin but does 
require the clearinghouses to provide public information to assist in locating 
and returning the missing chllaren. Our program is actively assisting and 
funding state clearinghouses to procure and develop equipment that will 
greatly assist them in distributing bulletin information on a regular basis. 

423(bKlHD) requires clearinghouses to publish a directory of other 
organizations that provide assistance in locating missing children. Our 
program is developing such a publication and will ei^courage its use by the 
states. 

423(b)(1)(E) requires clearinghouses to establish an in-state toll-free line for 
missing children. Our program does not require such a toll-free line. 

423(bKl)(F) requires clearinghouses to cooperate with and act as a liaison for 
other public and private organizations. Our program actively incourages and 
facilitates state clearinghouses to act in this manner. 

423(b)(lKG) requires clearinghouses to work with the National Center for 
Missing and Exploited Children. Our program requires clearinghouses receiving 
funds to cooperate with the National Center. 

423(bK2) requires clearinghouses to determine the cost of the establishment 
and operation of the clearinghouse in each fiscal year and give assurances that 
the state will pay 50% of such cost in cash or in kind. Our program has no such 
requirement. 

423(bK3) requires clearinghouses to submit a status report six months after 
receipt of a grant. In our program the contract between the NCMEC end each 
state clearinghouse requires quarterly progress and fiscal reports. 
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As state missing children's clearinghouses continue to grow in numbers and 
sophistication the current burden on the National Center for Missing and Exploited 
children should lessen. As more services become avaUable and publicized on the state 
level, more use wiU be made of them, it wiU aUow for better service to aU those 
involved in activities on behalf of missing children. 

Please let me know if I can provide any additional information on this topic. 
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1835 K Street, N.W. • Suite 700 • Washington, D.C. 20006 

202 / 634-9821 




September 24 r 1986 



The Honorable Sale B. Kildee 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Human Resources 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
402 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr . Chairman: 

During the course of the September 11, 1986, hearings on H.R. 604, you 
requested that the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children provide 
to you, Mr, Lewis, and the members of the Subcommittee additional information 
concerning the amounts awarded to the states by the Center to assist in the 
development of state clearinghouses. These monies were provided to the Centor 
by OJJDP to "pass through" to the states for use in developing state 
clearinghouse operations, especially in developing compatible computet systems 
and uniform data bases. Attached, please find a list of the states that 
applied for this "pass througu" and in what amounts the "pass through" was 
granted. 

In the event that I can be of further assistance or provide to you any 
further information to assist in your deliberations o/er H.R. 604, please do 
not hesitate to askt We appreciate your assistance and cooperation in the 
presention of this information to thp Subcommittee. 




Sincerely, 



Ellis E. Meredi'.th 
President 



cc The Honorable Tom Lewis 
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STATE 


AMOUb<T OF CONTRACT 




PURPOSE 


ALABWIA 


$ 14,467 
5,533 
20,003 


.00 
.00 
.00 


* 


Canputer hardware and soft;vare 

Training 

TOTAL 


ARKANSAS 


3,760 
3,768 


.00 
.00 


* 


Training 
TOTAL 


cotomxi 


4,500 
5,000 
10, 500 
20.000 


.00 
.00 
.00 

00 


* 


Computer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


CONNDCTICUT 


9,500 
10,500 
20^000 


.00 
.09 

00 


* 


Cocnputer hardware and software 

Ti;ai fling 

TOTAL 


DELAWARE 


7, 249 
5^000 
12,249 


00 
00 
00 


* 


Computer hardware and software 

Training 

TOTAL 


FtiORIDA 


12,000 
5,000 
3,000 

20,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Canputer harware and sottware 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


ILLINOIS 


6,500 
3,316 
10,184 
20,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Computer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


ICWA 


4,320 
3,450 
12,230 
20,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Canputer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel suj^rt costs 
TOTAL 


KANSAS 


1,719 
5,000 
10,464 
17,183, 


00 

0c; 

00 
00 


* 


computer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


KENTUCKY 


20,000. 
20,000. 


00 
00 


* 


Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


MARYLAND 


11,000. 

3,000. 

6,000. 
20,000. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Canputer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


MONTANA 


6,210. 
5,000. 
1,000. 
12,210. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Canputer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


NEVADA 


4,114. 

5,000. 
10,886. 
20,000. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Canputer harware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 


NEW JERSEY 


5,500. 
7,500. 
7,000. 
20,000. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


* 


Computer hardware and software 
Training 

Personnel support costs 
TOTAL 
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STATE WCTJOT OF CONTRACT PURPOSE 





$ ^,000.00 


Ccxnputer hardware and software 




7,000.00 


Training 




7,000.00 


Personnel support costs 


NEW YORK 


20,000.00 


* TOTAL 




5,500.00 


Computer hardware and software 




5,000.00 


Training 




9,500.00 


Personnel support costs 


NORTH CAROLINA 


20,000.00 


* TOTAL 



2,500.00 Computer hardware and sottW\re 

8,450.00 Training 
9,050.00 Personnel support costs 



TEXAS 20,000.00 * TOTAL 

686.00 Computer hardware and software 
7,550.00 Training 
11,764.00 Persomel support costs 
WASHINGTON 20,000.00 * TOTAL 



Eighteen state clearinghouses applied for and received authorization for 
reimbursement for actual expenses as indicated above. Those states are: 



ALABAMA 


20,030 


KENTUCKY 


20,000 


ARKANSAS 


3,768 


MARYLAND 


20,000 


COLORADO 


20,000 


MONTANA 


12,210 


CONNEXrriCUT 


20,000 


NEVADA 


20,000 


DELAWARE 


12,249 


NEW JERSEY 


20,000 


EXORIDA 


20,000 


NEW YORK 


20,000 


ILLINOIS 


20,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


20,000 


IOWA 


20,000 


TEXAS 


20,000 


KANSAS 


17,183 


WASHINGTON 


20,000 



A total of $325,410.00 has been cotmitted from t..- original grant fund of 
$500,000.00 leaving $174,590.00 as of this date. 
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Sei^^vices 

tot fMC 

P.O. Box 26 '"^ 
Gibbsboro. NJ 08026 

Nikoleite Tlioman 

txccuttve D.rnciot '609) 783-3101 

Ti-STUKJNV i-m im: suiianuriia- 

SUjiMlTOD BYs SDWICI-S mi TIIIC MISSIN-J, INC. 
SHlTO-miat 22, 19B6 



We wish to thnnk the Chair;K?rson nrid this CaianitLoe for it's continued 
interest in the issue of miKSin^i children. It is encouraging to find that 
UMigross IS tnking [>ositive stops to lenrn about the ijiipact of the 
Missing Qiildrcn's Assistance Act and related biMs and activities. We 
appreci.nto the opportunity to Kuljiiiit this written testimony on the subject 
oL Hissing Chiidrun Infortnntion Clcaririghouse.'j , spociCically on House 
Resolution 00^4. 

As you may remeinber frotn our recently submitted testimony regarding the 
ijnplciiiontation of the Hissing Qiildron's Assistance Act, Services for the 
Hissing, Inc. was created to assist families in their search for missing 
Lnniily ncinljcrs. regnrdless of the nge of the missing individual. The agency 
provides valid infonnation progrmns to children, youth and adultr. in 
yoSi""e '"^"^ non-school settings. Since it's inception in March of 

i nnn ^^^5^ ^^'l'"^ ^^^^ Missing, inc. has provided services to more than 
:>,UUU individuals and has helixid to locate more than 200 children, youth 
and adult;{. All services are offered free of charge. Services for the 
Hissing Inc. has accaiipl islied tis level of service with less ''■ -\ $15,000.00 
over a three year periotl of tinic. 

Services for the Hissing, Inc. has develojxid a strong 1."- . of expertise 
in nil areas related to the missing and their families. The agency has had 
the fortunatn cxixiriunce of workinf; closely with searching parents as u-ell 
as with parents of safe children. We feel confident that the views of these 
parents are representative of the majority of society. It is on these views 
and the expressed views of several other private agencies that we base this 
testiniony regarding State Clearinghouses. 

Since the inception of the federal involvement in tlie issue of missing 
children there has been a proixinsity for comianding the cart to pull th : 
horse. It started witl^ the creation of the National Center without benefit 
of an accurate measure of the need for such a Center. This Subcotimittee 
IS only now hearing testiniony on the issue of State Clearinghouses, when the 
Office of Juvenile Justice has already grantPd $500,000.00 to create 
Clear ingliouses in several states. We are pleased that this Subcoamittee 
is accepting testinony prior to the passage of House Resolution 60^, but 
it seems that wc have once again given the cart the responsibility pulling 
tlus horse. j r o 

Tlie subject of i,he actual nu:i;ber of missing children has been a topic 
of hot debate over the last few years over the last few years. We have 
finally leached a jxDint that the unsensational ized truth is making it's way 
to legislators, the media and the public. Even private agencies that once 
used inflated statistics, such as Qiild Kind. Inc. and the National Center 
for Missing and Exploited Children, are re-evaluating their positions and 
using statistics provided by authorities. Had the true statistics been used 
in the creation of the Missing Children's Assistance Act. the federal 
government would have been in the position to make an informed decision 
regarding the level of funding required in it's initial response to the 
problem. ITiese statistics should be seriously considered as a part of any 
evaluation process in determining the need for, and any subsequent policies 
or services of. State Clearinghouses. 
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In reference to House Resolution 6W, Lhorc ai'e several sections wluch 
would benefit from evaluation and change. 'Ihe findings in Section A21 deal 
specifically with Stnte and local law enforcement as serving "a vital role 
in the safe and quick return of missing children" and this section further 
states, "State nnd local law enforcement «gencies serve as the initial 
contact point for parents of a missing child." Law is not the only body 
in this Country thai; serves a vital role in the safe and quick return of 
missing children. Additionally, it is very imjKjrtant that Congress notes 
that in an overwhelming number of cases, private agencies serve as the 
primary initial contact point. This finding sets an unbalanced tone for the 
entire bill. 

Section A21 (5) states: "State and Incal law enforcenxjnt agencies can 
work directly with the Department of Justice's National Clearinghouse for 
Missing and Exploited Qiildren". It should be noted for the record that 
law enforcement can and does work di reccly with MANY agencies that operate 
on behalf of the missing and their families and have done so for many years. 
This finding is redundant I 

Section 421 (6) states: "State Clearinghouses will aid in the search 
for missing children." To date, no operational Clearinghouses provide any 
type of location services. Many do use in-state photograph projects, which 
are typically ineffectual as the child is mst often removed from the 
state, lliese types of projects are not widely recognized ns a true "location 
tool." llie other services typically offered by Clearinghouses incl .de a 
State Resource Directory, a monthly missing children's bulletin, training 
for public and private organizations in the ofwrations of the Clearinghouse, 
fingerprinting upon request and publication of a child safety guide. All of 
those services are already available across nhe Country from existing 
private agencies. None of these services are "location tools." Further, none 
of the applications stated in HR 6CW are substantively different and none 
are primarily devoted to the actual location cf a missing child. 

Section 421 (7) states: "Cooperation among local. State and Federal 
lae enforcement agencies that operate similar systems will aid in the quick 
recovery of a missing child." Private non-profit agencies were founded 
because this cooperation was not, and is not, sufficient to locate children 
quickly wlule providing other necessary services to families. The operation 
of similar systems would be helpful in accurate record keeping. 

Section 421 (8) states: "Federal assistance is needed to help initiate 
such systeiiis.*' lliis finding is questionable; many state presently run 
State Wide Missing Persons Unit as a part of their State Police Departments. 
Ihese Units are funded by the States to the level required by the State, 
without Federal dollars. 

In the applications stated in Section 423, several statements are made 
regarding the types of services to he offered by Clearinghouses under this 
Bill. Tliese services are largely duplicative in nature; some of the services 
are now seen as unnecessary or without merit by service providers. 
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House Resolution GO^ would inariflnLc the Clearinghouses wDrk with the 
National Center for Missing', aiul I-xploited Children. Tliis application 
presunics that nil law enrorcaix'nt desires a working relationship with this 
non profit .igency. This mandate is cle«irly redundant; any agency, law 
enfarcenent or otherwise, has the rij'Jit to work with any agency it chooses, 
among them thu National Center. 

Ilcuije Htisolution GO^ gives no sup{X)rt or credence to private, non- 
^■^..^^ ngencj.es aside fran the National Center for MLssing and Kxploited 
Qnldren. ihis "oversight" is one which has occurred historically in the 
Roverniient's res|wnse to dm issue of misfiing children. To allow this to 
Ije pramilgated in a now piece of legislation would add insult ro already 
iiJonLmental injury. 

Ini|)rovenx?nts could be made to UK f,0^ that would make it somewhat more 
piilatable. Ajnonf^ these would ho. a primary recognition of the importance and 
impact of private non-profit agencies; the dropping of s|x?cific reference 
to any one non-profit agency; a cap on tlie ninount of the appropriation or 
allocation, and a time line si^cifying thi? offcctive date and a date of 
repeal . 

More significant improvonent would include the provision of services 
to families of missing adults nnd a mandate to the Clearingliouse for use 
of the National Crime Information Center. 

It is the feeling of Services for the Hissing, Inc. that there is not a 
need for the creation of State Clearinghouses. Very few missing children 
would fall under '_he service plan of the Clearinghouses; most of their 
services are duplicative in nature and law enforcement can answer the crux 
of the problem by creating sjiccial units in their own police departments. It 
was braight out in oral testinwny by the National Center that very few 
states had responded to the RKP for the dollars given by Justice for the 
creation of Clearinghouses; this is indicative of the lack of interest on 
the part of the states toward federal involvement in their law enforcement 
functions. 



Special units in State Police Departments can be funded throL'gh action 
taken on a state by state basis, these neasure.s should not tap already 
scarce federal resources. The fact that the Justice Department granted funds 
for the creation of Clearinghouses witliout adequate fact finding is appalling. 
The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delincjuency Prevention has acted without • 
regard for the meager dollars available in it's funding for the ncissing 
children's issue. We strongly encourage this Subcomnittee to clieck the free 
hand with which Justice grants funds. 

We thank you for this opportunity to provide you with inf onna tlon on the 
serious matters concerning the missing and those who serve them. We are 
encouraged by your Interest and hope that you will choose NOT TO SUPPORT HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 604. It is time to give the cart a break and the horse do it's 
job. We feel that your desire to make a fully informed decision Is indicative 
of a move in the right direct Ion 1 




Services for the Missing, Inc. 
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Congressnan Dal* E. Klldar 
SubcMmltt*'* oa Ruoan Raaourcca 
CoHBltta* n EducatloB and Lab«r 
U.S. Bouse ot Raprasaatatlvaa 

Ur. Chalnan, 

Thank jrou mmd th» cmialtta* f»r tb« opportu^qlty to addraaa the fellovlag 
lesuea. 

I bellav* the ostabllahMat ot atata claarlnghouaea en mlaalns and exploited 
chlldran la aa excellent Idea. I do hepe, bevovar, that jrou will cenilder the 
fact that there are, 1b bux etatos, private, noB-pr«flt ergaalzatleni that almady 
fill thla need te aame extent. Tbeee efferta ought to bo recognized aad coordinated 
vlthiB the eetabllabaent of geveniBeBt*apeiiaored centera. He eae hae a better 
handle ea thla problaa than the peeple who have been grappling with this preblea 
fer f*Tm without your aeeletaace. . . 

Bureaucrecx le aeceaaarx ceapenoat of our society, wlthaut which societal 
preblaas ceuld aet be dealt with very effectively. Our aecloty haa not dealt 
very effectively with the preblea mf alealng aad exploited children because 
the varleua bureaucracies do not view It ae a priority. 

t 

Tbo FBI aad other law OBforcoBeat agencies are reluctant to get Involved in 
what they coaalder te bo '^doaastlc*' or **80Clal work** Iseuee. The eoclfil service 
ageaclee cry that their funda are being cut away and they cannot possibly do aere, 
or take en *'new** lesuee. 

The Katlonal Ceater for Ulailng aad Exploited Children hae doae bobm attentlea*- 
grabblag m thle laaue, but It la a very easll aad new bureaucracy without sub- 
atantlal cleux. Even It *s efforta to grab attanti<wa for the issue tzve c£»9 urider 
fire by ether aoctlons of the bureaucracy and their apakeaaea ehe would like to 
bury the Ueuo eltegether. 

Thore la a farce, however, that caaaot aad vill aet bo alleaced or pushed 
aside. That la the victlaa, the pareate aad aibllage, frieada aad nelghbore, wko 
kaoe thla tragedy flret-haa4. Regardless of what Congreaa, or the »edla, or 
aay oae else dooa, wo will bo in the trenches fighting to bring thle laiue before 
the Aaericaa people, to find and recover our children. 

Through yeara of atteaptlag to do whatever la necessary ta recover our children, 
we learn about thla syatoa as ae "trained profeaolonal* ever doea. We leara It *a 
realltlea aad we coao to realize It's poBSlbllltloo. 

Draw upoa our kaowladge aad exporionce. See through our eyea. 
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We «Md cleirlnghousea throughout tho itate, «ad w* n«ed the« to Involve, aad 
1« turn, eupport the private voluntiry orgaalZBtlone . We need to have profeasl'«al 
commit taent ead expertise working hand In hand with tho coulttaent of the heart 
and graesroote Initiative aod experience:; 

The P»»t ceupl-* of yeare have ebovn us a great deal. Worklag with ■ialaal 
funding and eboefltrlng budgets, wo have succeeded In assisting parents In the 
Xocatlom of hundreds of parontslly kidnapped kids, aad aere than a few stranger 
abductions, (who are generally considered "deed" If net recovered In a few days). 

We have gone before the Anerlcan people agsln and again on *edla outlets, 
big and small, st PTA, union. Veteran, service, club, religious and other type 
•eetlngs. We are developing newsletters and networks of our own, and we are doing 
It without fancy offices or large expense accounts. We will continue and we urge 
you to support us and our efforts. 

What Exactly Is the Problen of Mlsalng and Exploited Children ? 

Every year hundreds of thousnnds of children are reported alaslng. Itost 
a^e "voluntarily nlsalng," runaways, or throwaways . Uany have no choice, or 
perceive they have no choice, but to attenpt to survJve as best they can on the 
unloving streets of our najor cities. Many turn to crlas to survive or are 
vlctlnlzed by adults or other Juveniles. Many "are Irreparably hardened by these 
experiences. More than s few 60 net survive then. 

The second largest category of nlaslng children are those who are parentslly 
abducted, taken by ono of their own parents, generally as a »aye to illegally 
deprive tho other parett of custody visitation. While sobs would dlsnlss 
this problen as "children In the loving care<iof a parent," the harsh reality is 
that these children are seriously hurt psychologically, and often In every other 
way. 

lastly, there Is tho probltn of stranger abductions. Uany different figures 
are quoted sbout how nany chlldrwa are vlctlnlzed In this way, and the debate 
will continue «■ long as police fall to aako an accurate accounting of thooe 
cases reported to then. 

The general picture Is this: thousands of children are abducted and assaulted 
everryear by persons unknown. Host are released after the abductor has gottea 
his Bstlsf action, but nany are never heard fron again. 

Even If the abduction Is of short duration, the danage done Is Irreparable 
In Bost cases. You cannot restore the Innocence of a child. 

Children In our society are wide epen for every type of exploitation, in 
our society's growing decadence even puberent children are reduced to being sex 
objects for a growing nunbor of sick Individuals. 

The preblen of niaslag children Is part and parcel of the breakdown of the 
family, and seclal/sexual taboos and mores that h*£i characterized the recent 
past . 

It Qsnnot be Ignored and It will not go away. There are net simple 
answers and Juggling statistics la not s solution. 
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What im needed is • Ions tera ceraltaent t» loclal prograu and 
reforms In eur crlsilnal Justice sjstea and civil court procedta>«* 

- We need to take the pervet/abducter off the streets. 

- We need te educate our children and our whole society to be sore 
conscious of child safety, and the danger sf stranger abduction and 
■oleatation, 

- Ws need to reqttlre our schools to adequately doccnont who is enrolled 
and where they caB» froH, and to be conscious of the problea of parental 
abduction . 

- We need to alert our oedical ccsaunlty to be aware of the whole 
range of abuse probleos founrJ children including abduction by 
non-ctxstodlal parents. 

- We need to upgrade the training of private attorneys, police, 
probation officials and our Judiciary to deal man effectively wl.th 
this problea. 

- We need to distribute pictures and infonution on core Hissing children, 
■ore quickly and to more people and agencies on an efficient basis. 

- These are Just a few of the things state clearinghouses can help with, 
but it will take an overall coultaent by the systea to effect real 



change . 



Thank you. 




Thoaas Watts 

Executive Director 

Children's Rights of Pa., Inc. 



cc: Senator Arlen Specter 
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September 1 1 , 1986 



Honorable Tom Lewis 

U, S. House of Representatives 

Washington, d,C, 205i5 

Dear Representative Lewis: 



RECEIVED 



I am pleased to see that your concern for neglected, abused and 
runaway children has led to your sponsorship of H,R, 60i|, an 
amendment to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 19711, The health and well-being of homeless, dependent, 
sexually abused children and children in foster care is a growing 
problem that needs to be addressed at many levels. Your bill 
will assist states to further expand their efforts for this 
critically needy population. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics has Ions been a strong 
proponent of providing support for activities directed at the 
prevention of abuse and neglect of children. I am quite pleased 
that Section i|23 (D (B) clearly highlights the important role 
prevention plays. 

If I may, I would add one small note of detraction regarding 
Section 1123 (1) (B), The National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children is a private organization whose activities. have been 
instrumental in bringing the issue of "missing children" to the 
public's attention. However, they must also bear some responsi- 
bility for the misrepre.sentation of this issue through the 
dissemination of unsubstantial data, and the consequent inappro- 
priate apprehension suffered by many parents. . Though they have 
recently made efforts to clarify the problem of missing children, 
one cannot justify singling out this organization for special 
note in federal legislation. More worthy of mention and support 
would be the officially designated Nationa.l Resource Centers for 
Child Welfare Services, e,g. National Resource Center for Youth 
Services, the National Child Abuse Clinical Resource Center, and 
the National Resource Center for Child Abuse and Neglect. 

The Academy has recently formed a Task Force on Child Abuse and 
Neglect which will be investigating a broad range of topics. We 
will be happy to keep your office informed of their activities. 

Your continued interest in the safety and welfare of children is 
greatly appreciated. We commend you on the leadership role you 
have taken on their behalf. 

Sincerely, 

Martin H. Smith, M.D, 
President 
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September 18, 1986 



The Honorable Dale E. Kildee 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Human Resources 

Committee on Education and Labor 

U.S. House of Representatives 

402 Cannon House office Building 

Washington, D.C, 20515 

Dear Mr, Chairman: 

The College of American Pathologists would like to take this 
opportunity to endorse H,R, 604, a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Tom Lewis, to provide States with financial assistance 
for the purpose of establishing or expanding clearinghouses to 
locate missing children. Such financial assistance would be 
provided to the States, upon approval of application, and such 
amounts shall not exceed 50 percent of the total cost during a 
fiscal year. This legislation is similar to S, 1174, which 
passed the Senate late last year. 

The College of American Pathologists is a national medical 
speicalty group consisting of over 10,000 board-certified phy- 
sicians who practice in community hospital settings, in medical 
schools and teaching hospitals, and in independent medical 
laboraories across the country. The Col lege is 
headquartered in Skokie, Illinois, 

The College and its members are deeply committed to the 
various initiatives underway to provide assistance at the 
national and local levels to eliminate the frequent and tragic 
occurrences of missing children across the nation. The College 
has volunteered its assistance to the National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children and has been working actively at the State 
level to seek enactment of appropriate legislation, I hcive 
eiiclosed a copy of a press release of the reporting on our 
missing children efforts, 

H,R, 604 will provide a special impetus for the States to 
increase their efforts in finding children quickly and returning 
them home safely, m addition to the financial assistance, this 
important legislation will provide for needed educational pro- 
grams for those immediately involved — t'.or children and their 
parents and for law enforcement personnel. 
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Kildee Letter 
September 18, 1986 
Page 2 



Representative Lewis is to be commended for sponsoring H.R, 
604. The College and its members are very hopeful this 
legislation can be approved in the near future so this vital 
missing childrens' program can continue the work that has been 
started. 

The college would appreciate this letter being included in 
the printed record of hearings which your Subcommittee has just 
concluded. 



Sincerely, 



Robert L, Breckenridge, MD 
President 



RLB/nbl 



cc: The Honorable Tom Lewis 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 
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July 8, 1986 



RECEIVED 

JUL 16^:37 



The Honorable Tom Lewis 
U, S. House of Representatives 
1313 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr, Lewis: 

Last year we saw the creation of a national 
concerning missing children. Several states 
Kentucky, Florida and California have also i 
in the area of child safety and protection, 
are closest to the problem and the coninunit\ 
are well trained and equipped to serve as an 
in the effort to locate and protect children 
important, if not more important, on a stai.e 
national level. For this reason the members 
Association of Chiefs of Police is offerimi 
tion to make funds available for the estabi i 
missing children information clearinghouse* 

Although the two million d.jllars that your bill would authorize is not a 
large amount (Illinois' I-jEARCH program a' one spent over two million 
dollars in state funds laft year) it is a start. It will be a valuable 
supplement to the funds states are already designating for this important 
purpose. It will also encourage states that do not yet have a program to 
deal with the problem of missing children. 

Thank you for your support of law enforcement, Plea:*e feel free to call on 
me or my staff if we can assist you in this or any otner matter, 

Sjncerely. 



clearinghouse for information 
'< in;:luding Illinois., New Jersey, 
nitiated innovative activities 

Since state and local agencies 
> we need to ensure that they 

effective frontline resource 
. A coordinated effort is as 
•wide level as it is on the 
hip of the International 
its support for your legisla- 
shment or expansion of state 



ijncereiy. n 

/jerald R, Vaughn 0\ 
Executive Director 
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TOM LEWIS, M.C. 

Honorable Tom Lewis 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1313 Longworth House Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Lewis: 

Thank you for asking rae to review and comment on 
H.R. 604, your proposal to establish state 
clearinghouses to locate missing children. 

I believe that your proposal will help facilitate 
the return of missing children, and I endorse 
H.R. 604. There are several aspects of the bill 
that are particularly posi';ive;. 

• It fosters coordination between federal, 
state, and local agencies. ' 

• It establishes prevention as a priority. 

• It encourages community education about the 
problem. 

I look forward to announcing to our nation's 
sheriffs that H.R, 604 has been enacted into law. 

Very truly yours. 



L. Gary Bittick 
Executive Director. 
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